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HEALTH*® ECONOMY REQUIRE 


“American” Correct Posture Desks 


... For pupil comfort, teaching 
efficiency and lasting durability 








All**American” Desksarede- 
signed to induce good posture 





The 
models 
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are stock 
designs 








American Henderson-Universal | 
Sight-Saving Desk No. 237 





An Example of 
Good Posture 
Steel Tablet-Arm 


Body erect but completely re- Seat No. 280 
laxed ; no pressure in area behind 

the knees; back supported in lumbar section; thighs : 
unrestricted. Healthful comfort results when seat American Movable Desk 
and desk are correctly designed and of proper size. Wo. 268 


























What Constitutes 
GOOD POSTURE? 


Good sitting posture must be that which, if made 
habitual, is most favorable to present vigor and perma- 
nent health. It must insure full and free functioning 
of the vital processes, avoiding all harmful strains and 
pressures. 

All of these important posture factors are incorpo- 
rated in our No. 262 and No. 280 units. 

These desks are more adaptable to modern methods 
of teaching and more economical per pupil sitting than 
the old type stationary desk. 


AMERICAN SEATIN G COMPANY 








FREE Posture 
Poster and 
Seating Booklets 


will be mailed to 
school officials and 
teachers on request. 















Makers of Dependable Seating for S ditoriums 
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Entirely new reading in a handsome new series for the first six grades 
compiled and edited by B. R. Buckingham. New selections by many of the out- 


standing juvenile writers of today! 


circular No. 697. 


More reading at no more cost! Send for 


70 Fifth Ave. GINN" AND COMPANY New York 














24,000,000 
Stanford Achievement Tests 
have been used 


This achievement test (including also 
the New Stanford) fulfills the practi- 
cal values of testing. Many confirm 
the opinion of Dr. Robert D. Cole of 
the University of North Dakota, who 
writes: “If called upon to recommend 
the one test which embodies the best 
in test construction, I would unhesi- 
tatingly say the New Stanford.” 


Write for helpful information 
in planning your 1934-5 
testing program. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








NEW WORK BOOKS 
STORY AND STUDY READERS 
New Material and New Plan 


These new Work Books to accompany the Story 
and Study Readers, Primer through the third 
grade, are designed to make the easiest and 
most effective teaching unit for reading that can 
be devised. The great difficulty of providing 
stories of interest and action with too limited 
vocabulary is solved by means of the Primer and 
First Reader Work Books, designed primarily to 
eliminate all vocabulary difficulties. 


These Work Books build desirable reading 
habits, develop a reading vocabulary, give a 
clearer concept of the meaning of words, and 
furnish added reading material with the same 
vocabulary as the readers but with new stories 
and in a different setting. 


Profusely illustrated. Size, 8 x 11 inches. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 
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EDITORIAL 











VIRGINIA CURRICULUM READY FOR 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

The revision of the curriculum for the Virginia 
schools has now entered its fourth year of study 
and preparation. A prodigious amount of work 
has been put upon it and after this long period of 
study the curriculum ought to show a certain 
finality and completeness. During all this long 
period of preparation ten thousand teachers in 
Virginia have in some way or another contributed 
to the work of preparing the curriculum. At least 
several thousand of these have done intensive 
work on it and they 
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prepared for the printer so that it is now ready 
for use in the schools for the session 1934-35. 

A final conference on the curriculum was held 
at the University of Virginia the last week in 
August. Composed of division superintendents, 
principals, supervisors and classroom teachers this 
conference concerned itself with laying down 
specific instructional and administrative plans for 
putting the curriculum into effect. 

This effort to construct a new curriculum that 
will vitalize and enrich the instruction in the 
schools in Virginia is probably the most significant 

movement in education 





should be ready to carry 
out in the classroom the 
essential points in the 
program. 

The curriculum so far 
has passed through three 
distinct stages: the first 


formerly. 


year the leaders were 
concerned with setting 
up a sound fundamental 
philosophy upon which 
the curriculum could be 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Beginning with the session 1934-35 
the Virginia Journal of Education will 
be published October through June 
instead of September through May as 
This, however, does not 
change materially the date of publica- 
tion; for instance, the October issue 
will appear between the middle and 
last of September and so on through 
the school year, the June number ap- 
pearing the latter part of May. 


that we have had in 
many years. Curriculum 
making has become the 
center of progressive 
educational thought and 
endeavor throughout the 
country and_ thereby 
brought into relief an 
issue among the lead- 
ers in education. This 
issue may be - said 
to take the following 








predicated and _  con- 
structed. Out of this study came a list of general 
and specific aims and objectives in the various 
subject matter fields. The second stage concerned 
itself with determining lines of activities and pro- 
cedures for realizing the ends of instruction. Con- 
ferences of principals, supervisors and classroom 
teachers were held and with the advice of experts 
a list of workable activities was set up. The third 
stage of curriculum study concerned itself with 
testing out these aims, objectives, activities and 
procedures in actual classroom experience over a 
sufficiently long period of time in order to validate 
the entire program. Over five hundred and fifty 
classrooms in Virginia last year used the course 
of study as it had been worked out. Three hun- 
dred of these classrooms were in the elementary 
grades and two hundred and fifty in the high 
schools. Recently the program has been revised 
in the light of these classroom tests and has been 


form: Which shall be the 
basis of curriculum organization, activities or sub- 
ject matter? The proponents of the first theory 
state that a curriculum is a more or less closely 
integrated and related series of activities. A fol- 
lower of the second school of thought considers 
the curriculum as a grouping of courses represent- 
ing the racial experience of the past leading to a 
definitely stated point of achievement. Friends 
and advocates of both sides have lined up in sup- 
port of their favorite contention. 

The Virginia program cannot be said to be built 
upon either of these two extreme points of view. 
It takes rather a middle ground recognizing sub- 
ject matter as the storehouse of racial experience 
and the basis and necessary part of the curriculum 
and activities as the means by which the pupils are 
to realize the learning goals. 

The program is now in the hands of the Vir- 
ginia teachers and upon them depends the degree 
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of Success it shall have in classrooms. It is not to 
be imposed upon any teacher or school as a man- 
date from the administrators of public education 
but rather as a challenge to them to participate 
heartily in a great significant progressive move- 
ment in education to promote a richer school life 
for the boys and girls in our schools. 

Closing the conference at the University of Vir- 
ginia where 600 leading school people of the State 
spent an entire week in a discussion of the best 
method of installing the revised courses of study, 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, summed up the matter with the fol- 
lowing statements: 


1. That the revised courses of study should be 
used as a means of professional study and growth. 


2. That the revised courses of study should be 
immediately installed in the individual classrooms 
of those teachers who are prepared and willing to 
undertake the work. 


3. That the revised courses of study should be 
installed in entire schools where all the teachers 
are ready and willing to use them. 


4. That everywhere possible the revised courses 
of study should be installed in entire school divi- 
sions as a county-wide or city-wide project. 


5. That in the high school the revised courses 
of study should be used only in the first year the 
present session. 


This then is the status of the revised courses of 
study for the Virginia public school system. After 
three years of intensive study and preparation 
they are handed to the classroom teachers not as 
something new, for ten thousand of them have 
had much to do with their making. They ought 
to appeal to thousands of teachers as a fine oppor- 
tunity for professional adventure in which they 
can promote the progress of teaching and demon- 
strate their ability to advance the cause of instruc- 
tion to a higher and more efficient stage. 


At the end of the present session we shall see to 
what extent the teachers in Virginia will seize the 
opportunity to contribute to a forward movement 
in their profession. 


PUPIL ACCOUNTING IN VIRGINIA 

Dr. Charles E. Myers of the State Department 
of Education has recently released some very in- 
teresting figures resulting from a study he has 
made of pupil progress in the rural white schools 
of Virginia. He tested 66,477 school children in 
the Virginia schools from the fourth to the seventh 
grade inclusive and compared the results with 
the national norms. These figures reveal an inter- 
esting story. 
facts: 


The following table sets forth the 


Grade Norms for Otis Classification Test 
(Rural White Pupils) 





















































Part I 
Grade Fall | Spring 
Va U.S. | Va U.S 
4 16 23 26 31 
5 25 33 36 41 
6 35 43 46 50 
7 46 51 59 55 
Part II 
| 
Grade Fall | Spring 
| 
Va. u. S. | Va U.s 
a = aki ‘ “ni 
4 14 20 | 24 28 
5 22 $e Psd 35 
6 30 36 | 40 41 
| 
7 38 | 43 | 48 46 
| | 





It will be noted from the above figures that all 
through the fourth, fifth and sixth grades the aver- 
age rural Virginia child scores seven months be- 
low the national norm for the grade in the fall 
In the 


and five months below in the spring. 
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seventh grade, the pupils start off in the fall six 
months below the national norm and finish the 
seventh grade seven months above the national 
average. The seventh grade Virginia child makes 
a gain of thirteen points during the seventh grade, 
whereas, the average gain in the United States is 
only five points between the first and ninth month 
of the seventh grade. The Virginia rural child 
enters the fourth grade seven months retarded and 
leaves the seventh grade seven months accelerated 
for the grade. Put another way, the Virginia rural 
seventh grade graduate is only two months behind 
the eighth grade graduate in the average school 
with the eighth grade organization. 

Dr. Myers raised the following significant ques- 
tions: 

How can we account for the exceptional effi- 
ciency in the seventh grade? The age-grade table 
for 1930-31 shows that 3,477 pupils in the fifth 
grade fail to enter the sixth and that 4,750 (an 
increase of 1,273 or 1/3) fail to go from the sixth 
The enrolment in the 
seventh grade is 24,645 while the enrolment in the 
first grade is 62,093—a difference of 37,448. Many 
of these were repeaters, but it is certain that less 
than fifty per cent of the children first enter- 
ing school finish the seventh grade. In 1931, 
38,134 were promoted from the first grade but 


. 


only 18,375 were promoted from the seventh. In 


to the seventh grade. 


1933, the depression has caused many upper grade 
children to go back to school, yet in this abnormal 
year 36,053 were promoted from the first grade 
and 19,367 from the eighth. This unquestionably 
means that more than fifty per cent of the children 
first entering school drop out before completing 
the seventh grade. 

Is our good record for achievement in the 
seventh grade obtained at too great a price? Or, is 
Virginia’s school efficiency in this particular in the 
county white schools the result of excessive failure 
and drop-outs in the earlier grades? Or, is our 
seventh grade simply better taught? 

The data presented here are exceptionally con- 
sistent and reliable as test scores go. The only 
irregularity is the average score for the seventh 
This seventh grade may 
possibly be an exceptional group of 14,181 pupils 
gathered from ninety-nine counties; but the 


grade in the spring. 


chances are exceedingly great that if they are ex- 


ceptional, there is some cause which is not likely 
to be temporary. The data emphasize former con- 
clusions that the seventh grade system is efficient 
so far as the scholastic ability of its graduates is 
concerned ; but they do suggest disturbing ques- 
tions about Virginia’s child accounting and her 
efficiency in educating all the children of all the 
people. 





THE PASSING OF DR. CHANDLER 

In the May issue of the Journal we published a 
symposium of articles setting forth the improve- 
ments at the College of William and Mary under 
the administration of Dr. Chandler. These were 
to form the basis of a celebration, on June 9, of 
his accomplishments during his fifteen years as 
president of the College. The plans for this cele- 
bration were abandoned on account of the death 
of Dr. Chandler which occurred May 31, 1934. 

The news of the passing of Dr. Chandler drew a 
pall over the entire college community and the 
activities connected with the graduating cere- 
monies the week of June 9. Plans for all forms 
of entertainment and social events were aban- 
doned and the commencement ceremonies were 
reduced to the simplest form as a mark of respect. 

The entire productive period of the life of 
Dr. Chandler was so intimately associated with 
the educational activities of the State that every- 
where expressions of deep sorrow and regret 
poured in to the College and to the members of 
his family. 

The last fifteen years of his life Dr. Chandler’s 
primary interest was in the field of higher educa- 
tion, but he never lost his interest in public educa- 
tion in Virginia. He served for many years as a 
member of the State Board of Education and in 
that capacity rendered a valuable service to the 
public school system. He was no less interested 
in the work of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, having been at one time president of this 
organization and only a few years ago held im- 
portant official positions as a member of the 
board of directors and as chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee. 

It should be recalled in this connection that 
Dr. Chandler was for many years editor of the 
Virginia Journal of Education, and during his in- 
cumbency as editor he brought about a rehabili- 
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tation of this publication and made it the potent 
mouthpiece of the educational forces of the State. 
In 1921, when the Journal became the official 
organ of the Virginia Education Association, 
Dr. Chandler was the prime mover in arranging 
the final transfer of the Journal to the present 
ownership. 





JOHN STEWART BRYAN SUCCEEDS THE 
LATE DR. CHANDLER AS PRESIDENT OF 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


At a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the 
College of William and Mary June 29, Mr. John 
Stewart Bryan, publisher of the News Leader in 
Richmond, was elected president of the College to 
succeed Dr. J. A.C. Chandler. Around Mr Bryan’s 
election have centered comments in the news- 
papers and by those closely associated with the 
College concerning certain changes in the admin- 
istration and policies of the institution: (1) That 
the old College at Williamsburg should be made 
a purely liberal arts college; (2) that efforts 
should be made to secure a large endowment for 
the support of the College ; and (3) that the insti- 
tution should be taken out of the State system of 
higher education. 

This is a big order but not impossible. There 
are valid arguments in favor of these changes. It 
will require a reorganization of the present college 
curriculum and administration. An endowment 
sufficient to support the type of institution antici- 
pated will require at least ten million dollars, the 
securing of which is itself a huge task for a man to 
undertake. The approval of the Legislature will 
be necessary to turn the College back to be con- 
trolled by a private foundation. The accomplish- 
ment of these three ends would, it is said, assure 
the old College its proper place in the world of 
learning. 

Mr. Bryan is a man of broad culture and de- 
voted to Virginia traditions. He is a successful 
business executive. He enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance with men of influence and wealth, which will 
be greatly to his advantage in soliciting endow- 
ment for the College. The years ahead will reveal 
how well the new president can succeed in the 
stupendous task of redirecting the course of the 
fine old College at Williamsburg. 


ARE WE NEGLECTING SOME 
IMPORTANT THINGS? 

One of the many sad effects of the depression 
upon public education is the effort to economize in 
the purchase of teaching materials and equip- 
ment. For the past three or four years purchases 
for school equipment were postponed from year to 
year except for the direst necessities. This prac- 
tice of so-called economy has reached the point 
where it has lowered the efficiency of school work 
everywhere. All this time desks and textbooks 
have become outworn. Maps and other teaching 
materials have either become obsolete or delapi- 
dated so that the standard of efficiency in the 
classroom cannot be maintained at its usual level. 
It is high time that we turn our attention to the 
rehabilitation and renewal of school equipment 
and teaching materials. 

The past two years, through federal aid, we 
have put the school buildings and grounds in re- 
pair. The next move is to put in repair and to 
bring up to date the teaching material and equip- 
ment now outworn, and, in some cases, useless in 
the classroom. If the schools are to function at a 
reasonably satisfactory standard, school adminis- 
trators and purchasing agents should not delay 
further serious consideration of this aspect of 
school service. 

Another important matter long neglected is the 
question of teachers taking out annuity, accident 
and health insurance. This insurance can now be 
obtained from reliable companies at a very 
reasonable rate. It would certainly give teachers 
a feeling of security to know that they had an 
assured income to fall back upon in case of acci- 
dent or sickness. 





A MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT 

Again we make a new beginning. Some are 
chiefly interested in the new curriculum, some as 
always in athletics, some in Five Points, but all 
are terms for the development of the child. 

In this development there is no factor which 
counts for more than a happy teacher and a 
happy teacher is a healthy one. More and more 
our teachers are waking up to this fact and during 
this summer over a hundred teachers have been 
treated at our Preventorium. 

If you do not know about our Preventorium, 
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it is because you are brand new. At the very 
first faculty meeting that you attend ask all about 
it. You will hear about the finest piece of well- 
fare work that we are working on, for we have 
not finished. We still need a sun parlor at the 
east end of our corridor. This will be an easy 
matter when the hundreds who have been treated 
tell the others about it. When you have found 
something good, don’t you like to share it? Well, 
let’s all together pay our eligibility fee of four 
($4.00) dollars and join our State Association 
one hundred per cent and make our sun parlor a 
reality by next summer. 

This will be a very busy year. We mend our 
fences, we make new plans, we give our hearty 
support to our Public Relations Committee for 
new teachers must be registered and vote; also 
our patrons must be continually informed as to 
true conditions in our schools. 

A happy teacher in a happy schoolroom is a 
wonderful heritage for any adult and we alone can 
give that memory to the men and women of 
tomorrow. 

May this be the happiest, busiest year for every 
man and woman in education in Virginia, 

Some can play football, some tennis, some 
bridge, but all of us are about to play the best 
game we’ve tried yet—fitting the new curriculum 
to every child in Virginia. 

Let us give the best we have and remember he 
wins who learns the most, for by learning we teach. 


Lucy MAson Hott. 





THE FOUR ARTS—A NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 

The Four Arts is a new monthly magazine de- 
voted to musical, literary, dramatic and graphic 
arts. The August number is the third issue since 
it was established. It is published in Richmond. 
The editor is George Harris, well known music 
critic and writer. The business manager is 
C. N. Wallnau. 

This magazine is a natural outgrowth of a long 
standing demand in Virginia, and especially in 
Richmond, for a medium of expression in these 
four important fields of human culture. This 
publication will no doubt find many friends and 
readers among the teachers in Virginia, especially 
those whose teaching interests and activities are in 


the fields of music, pictorial art, architecture, 
poetry, literature and the drama. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Resolutions Committee 
G. Tyler Miller, Chairman, Front Royal 
Forbes H. Norris,.312 North Ninth St., 
Richmond 
Sudie E. Cowden, Clinchco 
Belle Webb, General Delivery, Petersburg. 
J. J. Brewbaker, R. E. Lee School, Norfolk 


Credentials Committee 
James H. Rowan, Chairman, South Boston 
H. D. Wolff, Petersburg 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 
Lillian Johnson, Patrick Henry School, Norfolk 
Elfie Meredith, Lawrenceville 


Budget Committee 
Joseph E. Healy, Chairman, Blair Junior High 
School, Norfolk 
W. L. Allen, Marion 
Roland E. Cook, Salem 


Auditing Committee 
J. Walton Hall, Chairman, Ashland 
C. J. Hyslup, State Department of Education, 
Richmond 
Katherine Scott, Oak Grove School, Richmond 


Time and Place Committee 
J. H. Chiles, Chairman, Fredericksburg 
Elsie Wilson, 112 Apple Ave., Newport News 
Mrs. Alice Sheppe, 519 Lee St., Bristol 


Committee on Necrology 
Margaret C. Eakle, Chairman, 314 N. Augusta 
St., Staunton, with each of the Vice Presi- 
dents of the Virginia Education Association. 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman, Newport News 
Hilda White, 700 Park Ave., Portsmouth 
R. O. Bagby, Box 2129, Roanoke 
R. W. Eaves, Jefferson School, Alexandria 
Theodore R. Sinclair, Warm Springs 


Committee on Co-operation with the N. E. A. 
C. J. Heatwole, Chairman, Richmond 
S. A. McDonald, 2833 Ballentine Blv., Norfolk 
Mary B. Pusey, Parksley 
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RICHMOND CITY SYSTEM REVISES ITS 
COURSE OF STUDY 

Jesse H. Binford, superintendent of the Rich- 
mond city schools, has approved the following 
revisions and new offerings in the curriculum of 
the elementary and the high schools of the city. 
These changes are effective the session 
beginning September 1, 1934. 

1. Additional courses in technical training for 
high school boys will be offered. A four-year 
technical course will be started in the junior high 
school and continued and completed at the senior 
high school. These courses will require additional 
and expanded shop facilities in the John Marshall 
High School. 

2. There will be an expansion in the courses in 
instrumental and vocal music. For the first time 
in the history of the city schools this course will be 
given full credit toward graduation. 
instructors have been added to the department of 
music. 


for 


Two new 


3. Radical changes will be made in the method 
of holding examinations. The practice heretofore 
of setting aside a whole week for final examina- 
tions at the end of each semester will be aban- 
doned and instead only the regular class periods 
will be used for these examinations. There will be 
changes also in the method of rating. The value of 
the examinations at the regular class periods will 
be limited to 25 per cent, the regular class work 
will count for the rest. 

4. A complete guidance program in all the 
schools, both elementary and high, has been set up 
and trained persons have been put in charge. 

5. A half year course will be offered to high 
school seniors in American social and government 
problems in addition to the regular course in 
American history and civics. 

6. A tentative differential course in English will 
be inaugurated in September in all junior high 
school grades and in the first year of the senior 
high school. 

7. The kindergarten work will be put on a two- 
session day plan beginning in September and 
special effort will be made to enrol every child 
entering school in the kindergarten. 

8. The report card has been revised for the 
elementary school and pupils will be rated only as 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory.” 


9. The social studies committee of the principals 
has worked out a new curriculum for the class 
work in this field for all the grades in the elemen- 
tary school. This course will be tried out for a 
year with a view of further revision. 

This new curriculum work, including vocational 
guidance, will be directly in charge of the assistant 
superintendent of schools. 





AMERICA’S RURAL SCHOOLS ARE 
LIBRARY POOR 

Rural schools throughout the United States generally 
are library poor. They frequently lack libraries, lack 
good books, or lack teachers trained in library technique. 

This announcement the Federal Office of 
Education results from a nation-wide study of rural 
school library practices and services made by Edith A. 
Lathrop, Office of Education specialist in school libraries 
in co-operation with the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the American Library Association. 

The survey, made in 42 states, included visits to 364 
rural schools of all types and 55 county libraries in 24 
Library service was studied also in 23 city 


made by 


states. 
school systems and in library practice schools of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and University of 
Chicago. 

The investigation revealed a great need in rural 
schools for books especially suitable for children in the 
lower elementary grades. Restricted use of books and 
periodicals as sources of information in development of 
school projects is also reported. Recreational reading, 
an integral part of programs in many larger schools, was 
found to receive little attention in small rural schools. 
It was discovered also that comparatively few persons in 
charge of rural school libraries have received training 
in library work. 

But the gloominess of the rural school library picture 
is brightened here and there by numerous successful prac- 
tices, local or state-wide, to stimulate interest in rural 
school libraries and to malce better library service available 
to rural school children and adults. State supervisors of 
library schools direct library demonstrations and experi- 
ments in some instances. Teacher-training institutions 
offer courses in library technique for rural high school 
teachers, and occasionally, where there is no county library 
service, offices of county superintendents of schools circu- 
late books. 

Some rural communities encourage reading in elemen- 
tary classes by offering such books as Arabian Nights, 
Pinnochio, and other favorites instead of the old-fashioned 
reading texts. Individual differences of readers are recog- 
nized. Not all children read the same books or the same 
number of books. Puppet shows and other forms of 
dramatization replace dull book reviews and lantern slides 
are often used. Children even build and furnish libraries 


as well as doll houses. 
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Alabama is experimenting with methods for improving 
administration of rural school libraries, Southern Cali- 
fornia rural school supervisors are studying school library 
problems. North Carolina has carried on four types of 
demonstrations, one of which provides for an itinerant 
librarian. In Minnesota, county teachers’ institutes have 
been used as mediums for library instruction. Groups of 
rural teachers in New York meet with the State school 
library supervisor for the purpose of learning how to 
organize their libraries. 

Further evidence of the endeavor to provide better 
library service for at least some of the 40,000,000 persons 
in the United States without public library facilities is the 
number of state and local school library surveys. Such 
surveys have been made in California, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa,° Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Washington. 

Most of the surveys reveal forward-looking practices 
but a quite general failure to make the library a dynamic 
factor in the rural school. Problems to be solved in making 
the library an integral part of the rural school include 
methods of financing and administration. 

Free copies of the survey report are available, as long 
as the supply lasts, from the Federal Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 





HEALTH AND THE UNIT SYSTEM 


Among the many advantages provided by the recent 
curriculum revision in Virginia schools resulting in the 
unit system is that of added opportunities for health in- 
struction. According to reports from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, a great many of the unit titles reported 
by teachers who have tried out the tentative course of study 
this year indicate that much is being accomplished along 
health lines. Unique among these units is the Baby unit. 
Since last spring when this unit was inaugurated it has 
been conducted in the public schools of over thirty counties. 
The results obtained wherever such a unit has been put on 
far surpass the expectations of health authorities. “The 
potential possibilities of educating parents through these 
units,” states Dr. B. B. Bagby, Director of the Bureau of 
Child Health, “cannot be overestimated.” 

Che usual plan of the Baby unit is as follows: Each 
pupil in the class selects an infant or preschool child in his 
family or neighborhood. A history of this child is written, 
special attention being given to nutrition, environment and 
health habits, both physical and mental. The mothers are 
consulted in order to obtain this information, thus arousing 
their interest and co-operation. Discussions of these ques- 
tions in the classroom afford opportunities for teaching 
principles of healthful living. The pupils make illus- 
trated health booklets built around the preschool child 
they have selected for study. Miniature homes are often 
constructed by the boys who learn in this way the princi- 


ples of home and community sanitation. It is interesting 
to note that without exception teachers report that boys 
in the grammar grades take as much interest in this unit 
as in any other unit they have undertaken. 

In many instances textbooks used in conducting a Baby 
unit are health bulletins prepared by the State Health 
Department or other reliable agencies. *Teachers report 
that parents become equally as enthusiastic as the pupils 
and usually work with them in these activities. They are 
of the opinion that through this added contact with the 
home a great deal of practical health instruction is carried 
to the parents. 

The director of the Bureau of Child Health, who has 
visited recently several schools where Baby units are being 
developed, reports that as a result of this work there has 
been a remarkable improvement in the health instruction 
and correctional program. It is his belief that through this 
method of health instruction a great many more beginners 
will enter school as Five Pointers and therefore better able 
to do good work and adapt themselves to classroom 
discipline. 





MAKING MAXIMUM USE OF LIBRARY 

The Thomas Jefferson High School Library, Richmond, 
was used by approximately 600 pupils daily during the year 
ending June 30, 1934. The circulation of books and maga- 
zines borrowed for outside use was 175 a day, or 26,848 for 
the year. The largest circulation in a single day was 440. 
The library now has 5,178 books and subscribes to 32 
periodicals including the Times-Dispatch and the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times. 

Instruction in the use of books and libraries was given 
to all the pupils, 1,800 in number. About 420 completed 
the twelve lessons which were given in the English classes 
throughout the four years. Twenty-four student assistants, 
with passing grades on all subjects, were given training in 
reshelving books, mending, charging, reslipping and filing. 

Bookcases were built in a number of the classrooms 
during the Easter holidays. Collections of books were 
frequently sent to the classrooms from the main library 
thereby making this material more easily available to pupils 
and teachers. The librarian, however, avoided making cer- 
tain material available to only a select few. One purpose 
of the library—to train pupils to find the books they need in 
a large collection—was closely adhered to by the librarian. 





USING THE LIBRARY IN THE DAN- 
VILLE SCHOOLS 


Miss Mary V. Gaver, Librarian, George Washington 
High School, Danville, reports an average attendance of 
365 boys and girls per day, or a total of 60,000 during the 
school year ending June 30, 1934. The circulation was 
13,835 or about fourteen books per pupil for the school 
year. Money from the experimental classes was used to 
purchase more new books than have been bought during 
any previous year. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A UNIT—OUR OWN HOMES 
For Primary Grades—Rural Schools 


A Child’s Home 

No matter how far a child may roam 
Mother’s heart is still his home. 
North and South and East and West, 
There’s a love the perfect, best ; 
There’s a love that knows not rest; 
There’s a love that follows him, 
When all other loves grow dim. 

No matter how far a child may roam 
Mother’s heart is still his home. 

—UNKNOWN. 


Sweet and Low 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea. 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty 
one sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 

Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon, 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty 

one, sleep. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON. 


It has been frequently suggested to us that we 
comply with the request of the teachers’ con- 
ference at Radford in July to publish in the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpuCATION a typical unit 
of study in topical form. 

In studying this, the following unit was de- 
veloped for primary grades. The other four 
grades were not excluded but served as helpers. 


The entire school was interested and benefited. 
This was the first unit in this school to be de- 
veloped. Things new are usually interesting and 
attractive. 

In compliance with this request we shall pre- 
sent the unit in topical form with objectives and 
outcomes indicated, also some of the activities 
used. 

A conference was held with the children as to 
what we most desired to study. A brick bunga- 
low was being built in our community and it was 
easily seen that children were interested. The 
bungalow contained a cellar, and a cistern would 
be made in the yard—two unusual things for our 
neighborhood; besides the house was built of 
brick. 

“Our Own Homes 
of study. 

I. Objectives. (a) To help the children to begin 
to see and to appreciate what others had done to 


9 


was chosen as the subject 


contribute to their needs, comforts and pleasures, 
also to express their appreciation by helping 
others. 

(b) To inspire the child to acquire and practice 
the best health habits and to develop a wholesome 
attitude toward physical and mental health. 

II, Approaches. Play houses and materials used 
during vacation, their purpose and use. The 
brick bungalow was quickly decided upon as a 
pattern and in due time another bungalow, cov- 
ered with brick paper, arose on the playground. 

The necessity of shelter was discussed; as a 
result not only our “play house” but a “play 
family of dolls” became a part of our school. 

III. How we planned our house. 

(a) Discussion. All the members of the entire 
group were urged to express their opinions and 
wants, then decide which they would use. 

How many and what rooms shall we plan, and 
the purpose of each room. This is necessary, for 
many of the pupils do not know what a com- 
fortable home is like. The rooms in necessary 
daily use are familiar, but to many the idea of a 
living room in which to sit and sew, to read, to 
talk and play, and to entertain visitors is foreign. 
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(b) Activities. ting doors and windows. A two-story house may 
1. Make plans for the house, its necessary ma- be made by inserting an upper floor of cardboard. 
terials and how to obtain them. Secure boxes of It was suggested that we build health houses. 
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wood, orange crates and large heavy paper boxes. A small house was built for the sand table ; around 
Build the houses as shown in the illustrations, or it we planted trees, flowers, made walk ways out- 
any other more desirable plan, if adopted by the lined with pebbles, and built a fence. In the rear 
group. Paper box houses are easily made by cut- was built a cement covered well and a sanitary 
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toilet which was placed at the foot of a hill. It 
was named, “Our Health Home.” 

Look for stories of building houses in readers 
and story books; there are many to be found in 
picture books. 

Read the story of The Three Little Pigs as 
visualized by Dishnel, found in 10c stores. 

Bring tools, or pictures of tools, used in con- 
struction. Learn how to use the tools. 

2. Learn the story of The House that Jack 
Built. 

An outdoor playhouse, constructed on the plan 
of an arbor, its rooms partitioned by nailing small 
limbs of trees to posts driven in the ground, its 
roof of tree branches, proved a delight to rural 
children and a greater delight to town or city 
children. 

A fine play for the tots of rural schools is a 
rock house, using rocks for the structure, for the 
entire floor, rocks and mosses for the furniture, 
etc. 

Sing, Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf, 
found in all music stores. 


IV. Kinds of Homes. 


1. Class discussions of kinds of 
which we live; in the community; in the cities 


houses in 


which we may have visited; bird houses and 
homes for animals. 

2. Activities. Collect pictures showing different 
sorts of houses—sky scraper buildings. 
of buildings from the World’s Fair in Chicago 
are especially valuable because of their architec- 
ture and coloring. 

Include in your discussion the homes of birds, 
animals and pets you know. 

Finishings and interior decorations of the house 
must be considered, but, for want of space, can- 
not be included in this article. However, we will 
say that a paste made of flour, water and a little 
glue is desirable for putting paper on the walls 
of a doll house. Choose neat, small designs. Use 
wall paper samples. 

The furnishing of a home is of the utmost 
interest and importance. 
now. 


Pictures 


We cannot discuss this 
With guidance and encouragement this 
may be done well. Home-made rag rugs are de- 


Include musical instru- 


sirable and easily made. 
ments in furnishings. 


V. Making the dolls. 

1. Discussion as to your doll family. Decide 
on the kind of dolls to make—clothespin, paper, 
cloth, corn husk, stocking, etc. 

2. Activities. Make a booklet. 
tures of your family. If you have no photo- 
graphs draw the pictures, Write the names. Have 
your doll family to duplicate your own family. 

Make a graph showing your height and weight 
for the month. Arrange it so as to show your 
height and weight for each month. 

Sing songs about the family. 

Family Songs. Hollis Dawn I. 

Lullaby. Hollis Dawn I. 

We can give only a few ways to make dolls. 

Stuffed paper dolls. Where material is scarce 
the children bring heavy wrapping paper, darning 
needles, and single thread darning cotton or small 
The teacher and the older 
children make simple patterns on the gingerbread 
Each child cuts two dolls. 
are sewed together with an overcasting stitch. 


Place in it pic- 


Page 74. 


Page 72. 


strings from home. 


style. The two pieces 
The dolls are stuffed with crumpled paper from 
the waste basket. 
crayolas. The hair is made of yarn or wool. 

Cloth dolls. 
way and turned inside out before stuffing. 

Clothespin dolls. 
fashioned clothespin with cotton. 


Features are drawn on with 
These may be made in the same 


Wrap the head of an old- 
Tie a cloth 
Roll a heavy 
piece of paper. Dress. 
Another way to use clothespins is to cover them 


over this. Paint or draw features. 


Fasten on for arms. 


with cloth. Then fasten a paper ice cream spoon 
against the clothespin. Paint features on the 
outside of the bowl of the spoon. 

Bottle dolls, also plain paper dolls may be easily 


devised. 


VI. Living in the doll house. 

1. Discussion—Work, play, and rest of the 
family. 

2. Activities. As nearly as possible make the 
play of the doll house and family a real home— 
work, play, rest and contentment. Emphasize 
cleanliness and health habits. Songs found in the 
Virginia Bulletin of Physical Education are very 
helpful. 

Booklet—Our Home. 

Place a well selected picture on each page and 
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a sentence, not just a word, describing the pic- 
ture, “This is my bedroom, It is cozy.” Sing, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Many interesting questions and situations will 
arise in development of the unit. It is not desira- 
ble to record further details as each pupil and 
each teacher has his own personality. 


VII. Objectives. 

A. Teacher’s Objectives. 

1. To get children to investigate and ask intelli- 
gent questions about: 

(a) Needs of home; (b) workers; (c) mate- 
rials; (d) how do we get home comforts? 

2. To get child to work independently : 

(a) Finding answers to questions; (b) hand- 
work; (c) arranging his materials in booklets, 
stories, or on sand table, or in doll house. 

B. Children’s Objectives. 

1. To find out how we get our homes. These 
aims developed as problems were studied. 

(a) Are these homes the same as our pets’? 
(b) Of what are our homes made? (c) Why do 
our homes cost money? (d) Where do we get 
the materials? (Pupils list building materials.) 
(Pupils list furnishings.) (e) Do all people live 
in the same kind of houses as we do? 


VIII. Correlations. 

English—Oral stories, written stories, sen- 
tences, capitals, paragraphs. 

Spelling—Words used in stories. > 

Silent Reading—Preparing topics for groups. 

Weaving, paper cutting, folding. 

Arithmetic—Measuring for: 

(a) Shingles; (b) windows; (c) walls; (d) 
wall paper; (e) chimney; (f) rugs; (g) furni- 
ture; (h) drawing, using a scale. 

Geography. 

1. Materials used in home: 

(a) Where found; (b) how prepared for use. 

2. Why we have the homes we do. 
History—homes. 

Indians. 

Cave men. 

Pilgrims. 

People of the cold lands—Eskimos. 

People of the hot, damp land—brown people. 


in & WhO = 


We had no special bibliography. It consisted 


of readers, old and new, basal and supplementary ; 
stories found in old language books; Frye’s 
Geography, Book I, to page 72, magazines, espe- 
cially National Geographic; Bulletins, Virginia 
State Board of Health, Bulletin, Physical 
Education. 

Information—The World Book. As the pupils 
could not read this, they were given rewards for 
being able to tell what had been read by the 
teacher or an older pupil. 

Time daily—Two periods, one-half hour each. 

Number of weeks required depends upon the 
ability of the class. 

The older boys and girls took great satisfaction 
in being able to help the primary group with these 
various activities. 





GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 

The National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for teach- 
ers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins 
to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school 
year. They embody pertinent facts for class- 
room use from the stream of geographic infor- 
mation that pours daily into the Society’s head- 
quarters from every part of the world. The 
bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s ex- 
tensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the 
number of these bulletins desired. They are ob- 
tainable only by teachers, librarians, college and 
normal students. Teachers may order bulletins 
in quantities for class use, to be sent to one ad- 
dress, but 25 cents must be remitted for each 
subscription. 

The bulletins are issued as a service, not for 
financial profit, by the National Geographic So- 
ciety as a part of its program to diffuse geo- 
graphic information. They give timely informa- 
tion about boundary changes, geographic devel- 
opments, new industries, costumes and customs, 
and world progress in other lands. Each appli- 
cation should be accompanied by twenty-five 
cents to cover the mailing cost of the bulletins 
for the school year. 
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THE RURAL TEACHER—THE “FORGOTTEN MAN” IN THE NEW DEAL 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE purpose of this paper is to give the 

findings of a statistical survey of 156 rural 

schools and 48 village schools located in 
towns with populations ranging from 100 to 999. 
The rural schools consist of 59 one-room schools, 
47 two-room schools, and 50 three-or-more room 
schools. As these schools distribute pretty well 
over the State, the results may be considered to 
represent fairly well conditions throughout the 
State so far as rural and village education is con- 
cerned. The data were collected from the 156 
rural teachers and 48 village teachers who taught 
these schools last year and who are now attend- 
ing the Radford State Teachers College. The 
information used was collected by means of a 
questionnaire, personal interviews, and group 
conferences. 

Rural Schools 

oo ge ee 161 
Average yearly salary................. $492.35 
Average monthly salary for the term... .$ 61.16 
Average monthly salary for the year... .$ 41.63 


Average GPOMMOME 2... ww eee 39.50 
Average daily attendance.............. 27.53 
Average years of experience........... 5.40 
teins ce cnnes eo46-400:00's 0% 29.50 
Average cost of board and lodging per 
REE UN Fe eee $ 14.31 


Average salary for one-room schools. . . .$497.45 
Cost of instruction in rural schools per 
ee er ee $ 12.62 


This is 8 cents per child a day. 


Sixty of the 156 teachers boarded at home; 21 
did light housekeeping ; 39 drove their own cars 
to their schools, or used busses for transportation. 
Most of them walked. 

On an average they have 34.2 session hours to 
their credit. This is equivalent to two years and 
one quarter of college work. 

Ninety-three of the 156 rural teachers are help- 


ing, as they teach, to support others of their 
family. On an average, each has two persons 
depending upon her wholly or in part. 

Of the 156 rural teachers only 98 reported on 
the amount they had spent for professional im- 
provement between September 1933 and Septem- 
ber 1934. The average expenditure of the 98 was 
$150. 

One hundred and thirty-two of the 156 are 
single; 24 are married. 

The 156 teachers spent $90 on an average for 
clothing between September 1933 and September 
1934. 

Village Schools 


Average term in days..............00- 167 
Average yearly salary...........-sc00: $629.20 
Average monthly salary for the session. .$ 75.35 
Average monthly salary for the year....$ 52.44 


Average enrolment ...........sessce0e 38 
Average daily attendance.............. 35 
Average college session hours credit.... 36 
Average experience in years........... 9 
Pe ao 6 a ia a gie'e dob Rak oe oh 32 
Average cost of board and lodging...... $ 16.18 


For the sake of comparison I am giving below 
some statistics gathered from the Report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1933. They have reference to rural schools only 
and serve as a kind of check on the results of the 
survey. 

State Statistics 


Total number of school buildings....... 5,267 
Total number of one-teacher schools.... 2,557 
Total number of two-teacher schools.... 1,198 
Total number of three-teacher schools... 318 
Average salary of all teachers ......... $ 796 
Average salary of white elementary teach- 

Gre Of ie Cours... 2... ccc cece $ 643 
Total enrolment white and colored for the 

CINE, ge elias cOiaiiieeee ee 435,586 








JiR Nhl aia acne ental 
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Approximate number of pupils in one- 


FOO SEROUS 2... < kc scecsepeneenes 102,024 
Approximate number of pupils in two- 

pooh Gentes... ..0ékcakhssotebhetas 95,000 
Approximate number of pupils in three- 

es SOE (55 6 6c 000 es oweeeane? 38,000 
Approximate enrolment in one-two- and 

three-room schools for the State..... 235,000 
Per cent of county pupils in one- two- and 

three-room schools .............-. 51 
Per capita cost of education on enrolment 

for the State... .....0+s eae $ 36.62 
Per capita cost of instruction in all county 

elementary schools .........secs0-: $ 14.17 
Average term in days.....isssectsseds 166 

Interpretation 


From these results I feel justified in saying 
that the rural teacher is the “forgotten man” in 
the New Deal. According to this survey of 156 
rural schools of Virginia the average rural school 
teacher received only $492.35 for her work. This 
average rural teacher holds a Normal Profes- 
sional certificate, is 29 years old and has had 
about 6 years’ experience. She is in the prime of 
life—young, attractive, enthusiastic, ambitious. 
She is the pick of our young women having sur- 
vived the eliminative process of the standard 
four-year high school and a two-year college 
course. She has been well trained and is well 
qualified for her work. She is growing and de- 
veloping. She spent last year $150 for her pro- 
fessional improvement, $113 for board and 
lodging, and about $90 for suitable clothing. She 
guided, inspired, stimulated, and directed 39 boys 
and girls for 161 days for $492.35. She is indeed 
and in truth the “forgotten man” of the New 
Deal. To make this fact more vivid I am giving 
below some statements received from the teachers 
themselves in personal interviews: 


Direct Statements 

“In 1930 I drew a salary of $90 for nine 
months; in 1933-34 I drew a salary of $50 for 
eight months. During the period I changed my 
Elementary certificate to a Normal Professional.” 

“In 1931-32 I drew a salary of $70 for eight 
months. In 1933-34 my salary was $50 for eight 
months.” 

“In 1930-31 my salary was $65 for seven 


months; in 1933-34 it was $55 for seven months.” 

“In 1929 my salary was $85 for nine months; 
in 1933-34 it was $57 for eight months.” 

“In 1930 I drew a salary of $70 on an Elemen- 
tary certificate; last session I drew a salary of 
$50 for eight months on a Normal Professional.” 

“In 1927 I started teaching with a salary of 
$100 for nine months. Last year I drew a salary 
of $50 for eight months. In the meantime I 
changed my Elementary certificate to a Normal 
Professional.” 

“In 1926 I received a salary of $100 for nine 
months. Last year I received a salary of $71 for 
eight months.” 

“In 1928 I drew a salary of $75 for eight 
months ; in 1933-34 my salary was $50 for eight 
months.” 

“My salary in 1928 was $70 for eight months; 
last year it was $50 for eight months.” 

“In 1930-31 my salary was $90 for eight 
months; last year it was $58 for eight months.” 

“In 1928 my salary was $80 on an Elementary 
certificate. Last year it was $65 on a Normal 
Professional.” 

“My salary was $79 in 1931 and $64 in 
1933-34.” 

These statements from teachers themselves 
emphasize the unfair treatment of rural teachers. 
In 1930 the average one-room white teacher of 
Virginia received $667 on an Elementary certifi- 
cate; last year the average rural teacher in 59 
one-room schools of Virginia received $497.45 on 
a Normal Professional. This is a drop of 25 
per cent in two years’ time from the already dis- 
tressingly low salary of $667. 


Comparison 

The N. R. A. has this schedule of salaries for 
Virginia: — 

Common labor—40c an hour for 30 hours a 
week. This is $12 a week, $8 a month, $576 
a year. The rural teacher draws $492 a year. 

Semi-skilled labor—80c an hour for 30 hours a 
week. This is $24 a week, $96 a month, $1,152 a 
year. The rural teacher gets $492 a year. 

Skilled labor $1.10 for 30 hours a week. This 
is $33 a week, $132 a month, $1584 a year. 

The rural teacher received $492.35 last year 
for guiding and developing 38 boys and girls into 
good citizenship. 
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Accomack County and its Schools 
By HENRY A. WISE, Superintendent 


TRANGE as it may seem, Virginia generally 

is just beginning to recognize the fact that 

she has two counties on the “other side” of 
the Chesapeake Bay. Those of us who live on the 
Eastern Shore have found again and again that 
Virginians generally are not very well posted on 
the geography of their 
own State because when 
we state that we are from 
Accomack or Northamp- 
ton County on the East- 
ern Shore the usual ques- 


tion is, “And where is 
that?” And yet, under 
normal times, two of 


Virginia’s richest coun- 
ties constitute this East- 
ern Shore, and again, 
under normal _ times, 
these two counties were 
reported by the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture as being two 
of the five wealthiest 
agricultural counties in 
the country. Note that 
this was under normal 
times. Under these times 
in which we are now 
living, none but the East- 
ern Shoremen fully real- 
izes how far they have 
fallen from their high estate. 

To the Jamestown colonists, the Eastern Shore 
was “Accawmacke,” the “land across the water.” 
It was to this “land across the water” that they 
sent a small group of men in 1614 to make salt for 
the colony, this being the first settlement on the 
Eastern Shore. 
original eight shires of Virginia under the name 
of Accomacke, the county was divided in 1662 into 
Accomack and Northampton Counties. 
tally, the court records in Northampton County at 
Eastville, the county seat, are the oldest records in 
continuous existence in the country, these records 
dating back without a break to 1632. 


Organized later as one of the 


Inciden- 





Both counties are rich in historical values. 
Captain John Smith explored the country on both 
sides of the Chesapeake and reported that no 
fairer clime could be found than the Eastern 
Shore. Governor Berkeley sought refuge on the 
Eastern during 


The 


first Presbyterian church 


Shore in Accomack County 


Bacon’s Rebellion. 


in the country was estab- 
Accomack 
the 


lished = in 
County. Some of 
most beautiful examples 
of Colonial architecture 
in Virginia are to be 
found in Accomack and 
Northampton Counties. 
Resolutions looking for- 
ward to independence 


were adopted on _ the 
Eastern Shore long be- 
fore they were consid- 
ered in the colonies along 


James, and in all 


the 
events touching the de- 
velopment of the colony, 
or the State as a whole, 
the Eastern Shore has 
always had an important 
part. 

To one familiar with 


the Eastern Shore it is 


Henry A. Wise 


very easy to distinguish 
the older settlements from the new. Chincoteague, 
Assateague, Pungoteague, Wachapreague, Ches- 
connessex, Nassawaddox, Nandua, Occahonnock, 
Onancock, Machipongo, to mention only a few, are 
all Indian names, as are all names of the creeks 
that abound on both sides of the Shore or of vil- 
lages that were established early in the Colonial 
period. In contrast to these, we have Bull Beggar, 
Clam, Oyster, Painter, Keller, Sylva, all indicative 
of newer times and newer people. 

Despite statements from the College of William 
and Mary, and with all due respect to the many 
first things that emanated from that institution, 
the first play given in Colonial America was given 
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Central High School 


at Pungoteague in 1635. Evidence of this is found 
in the court records of the county, these records 
showing that the actors in this play, “Ye Beare 
and Ye Cub,” were tried in the local court for 
presenting this play on the plea that they were 
engaged in something that was against the morals 
of the community. (lf those who brought such a 
complaint could see a play now!) For the good 
of dramatic development, the actors were ac- 
quitted of any immoral conduct. 

In education, Accomack County did as other 
counties were doing. The wealthy people in the 
county had tutors for their children, though it was 
usually the boy who was under the tutor, and 
then these boys were sent to England to complete 
their education. Children in the poorer families 
had practically no schooling. The records of the 
county show, however, that there were people in 
the county interested in the education of the 
poorer people, and two schools were established 
for the purpose of teaching poor boys to read and 
to write. Rev. Mr. Sanford, an Episcopal minis- 
ter who had served churches in the upper part of 
Accomack County, died in Lon- 
don in 1787. In his will he 
directed that the income from 
several thousand acres of land he 
owned in Accomack County 
should be used for the purpose 
of establishing a school for poor 
boys in the upper part of the 
county. In 1810, Charles Piper, 
a resident of the county, left a 
similar bequest for the purpose of 
educating orphan boys in the 
vicinity of Horntown. Both of 


these schools were established 


and continued to serve the pur- 
pose for which they were in- 
tended until 1870 when the pub- 
lic school system in Virginia was 
adopted. The lands set aside 
under these bequests were then 
ordered sold by the court and 
the proceeds invested, these pro- 
ceeds now coming into the gen- 
eral school fund of three magis- 
terial districts. 

That the Eastern Shore has 
always been intertested in the education of its 
boys and girls is shown by the number of acade- 
mies established at various times throughout the 
Shore. The first of these was the locally famous 
Margaret Academy, established in 1787, within a 
comparatively few years after the first academy 
established in the country. Other academies were 
established from time to time, some of them con- 
tinuing in existence as late as the nineties when 
the rapid development of the public high school 
rendered the academy unnecessary. 

Public schools in Accomack began, as in other 
parts of Virginia, in 1870. The first superintend- 
ent was Mr. James Weaver, whose grandson is 
now principal of the school on Chincoteague. The 
second superintendent was Dr. John E. Mapp, 
whose sons, G. Walter Mapp and J. Brooks Mapp, 
are now prominent lawyers in Accomack County. 
Dr. Mapp was followed by Mr. G. Goodwin 
Joynes, one of whose daughters is now teaching 
in the Onancock High School. 

Two things particularly marked Mr. Joynes’s 
administration. One was the first rural consolida- 





Bloxom High School 
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tion effected in the State. Sev- 
eral small schools were closed 
and the pupils transported to a 
central school in wagons. The 
other feature was the planning 
and adoption of a course of 
study for rural schools. This 
course of study was planned by 
Mr. Joynes, put into practice in 
the schools of the county and 
was followed to a greater or less 
extent by many rural schools 
throughout the State. Mr. Joynes 
belonged to a family of educated men and educa- 
tors. Anyone who graduated from college during 
the nineties studied the Joynes-Meissner German 
grammar and the Joynes Series of French gram- 
mars. The author of these grammars was Dr. 
Edward S. Joynes, a native of Accomack County 
and a pioneer in making English a separate de- 
partment in several colleges in which he taught. 

Mr. Joynes was followed by Mr. J. Milton 
Shue, now division superintendent in Henrico 
County. The principle of consolidation begun 
under Mr. Joynes was carried out on a much 
broader scale by Mr. Shue with the result that 
the county now has eight accredited high schools 
being fed by fifteen elementary schools instead of 
the numerous small high schools that had pre- 
viously been in existence. 

Mr. Shue was followed by the present incum- 
bent, so the county has had five superintendents. 

Of the eight accredited high schools, seven of 
them are in well-equipped brick buildings. Three 
of them, Bloxom, Accomnrc, Central, and an ad- 
dition to the Onancock school, have been built 
since 1930. One unit of Central school was built 
in 1932 and the last unit for this school is now 
under construction, this construction being made 
possible under P. W. A. One significant feature 
of this school is that when it was established in 
1928 it was the only consolidated rural school in 
the State serving only high school pupils. This 
school is an excellent illustration of what con- 
solidation can do toward reducing per capita cost 
of instruction, enriching curricula, and holding 
pupils. 

The ninth high school in the county reaches its 
fourth year of high school work this session, the 





Onancock High School 


school on Tangier. Tangier is an island in the 
Chesapeake Bay, eighteen miles from Onancock, 
the nearest Eastern Shore of Virginia point, and 
was so named by Captain John Smith because it 
reminded him of Tangier in Africa. Schools on 
the Island had developed through the years from 
several one-room schools on various parts of the 
Island to a consolidated school of eight or ten 
teachers in a “ramshackle” building with an occa- 
sional year of high school work for three or four 
pupils. A very attractive one-story school build- 
ing was erected in 1932, and with the new building 
plans were developed for a four-year high school. 

“As the principal is the school is.” This prin- 
ciple was never better illustrated than in the 
Tangier school. Under the principalship of 
Mr. W. T. Harry, now serving his third year as 
principal, the school has become one of the most 
interested and wide-awake schools in the county. 
When one realizes that all culture and educa- 
tional development that come to the Island must 
come through its school and its church one can 
realize what this development in the school can 
and does mean. Thirty-five or more high school 
pupils are now enroled in the high school and the 
class to graduate at the end of the present session 
will be the first graduating class in the history of 
Tangier. 

Another interesting high school is found in 
the County Colored Training School. Through 


the earnest efforts of the colored people through- 
out the county, a well-equipped brick veneer 
building was completed during the past session. 
This school is also completing its fourth year of 
high school work and will graduate thirty or more 
pupils at the end of the present session. 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
May I extend to each of you personally on be- 
half of the National Education Association the 
handclasp of fellowship and good wishes. May 
this be for you in your own life a year of happi- 
ness and growth; in your work for the children 
a year of deeper insight and joyous service; in 
your community leadership a year of widened 
friendship and achievement ; in your professional 
associations a year of renewed dedication and co- 
operation. In ordinary times the teacher holds 
a place of unique opportunity and responsibility. 
In these times of great national and world difficulty 
to teach is to assume a position of the highest 
privilege and responsibility. Nowhere else is the 
opportunity for creative adventure and high help- 
fulness so great. In the faith that humanity can 
move forward on to higher ground, let us ap- 
proach the year ahead unafraid of its difficulties, 
with eager determination to awaken and inspire 
anew the creative and constructive energies of 
the people. By the grace of Almighty God let us 
make the school the savior and the servant of 
democracy in its hour of supreme trial and need. 
Henry LESTER SMITH, 
President, National Education Association 





Accomack County has a population of 35,000, 
a total school population of 10,271, with an enrol- 
ment of 4,294 pupils in the white schools and 
3,427 in the negro schools. There are 152 white 
teachers in the county and 62 negro teachers. 
The county has two white supervisors for the 
elementary schools and one supervisor for the 
negro schools. 

What a supervisor can do for a school system is 
shown very forcibly in the reduction of failures 
in the schools of the county. For the session of 
1928-1929 the county showed 29 per cent failures 
with one supervisor working with 115 teachers 
in the elementary schools. The following session 
special effort was made to help the weak teacher 
and the weak pupil with the result that the fail- 
ures were 27 per cent at the end of the session. 
An additional supervisor was added and at the 
close of the session failures had been reduced 
from 27 per cent to 14 per cent. In the four 
years that the county has had two supervisors 
for the elementary schools the percentage of 
failures has varied from 12 to 14 per cent. The 





saving to the county through this reduction in 
failures more than repaid the county for the ad- 
ditional salary of the supervisor. The teachers, 
the supervisors, and the superintendent do not 
feel that the quality of work done throughout the 
system has been in any way reduced because of 
the reduction in percentage of failures. 

Probably the most gratifying feature connected 
with the Accomack system today is the steady in- 
crease in high school enrolment and the increase 
in the number of high school graduates. Of the 
total enrolment in the white schools, 1032 were en- 
roled in the high school and 199 pupils graduated 
from the high schools in the county last session. 
This increased enrolment in the high school 
places an even greater responsibility on teachers, 
principals, and superintendent, that of giving to 
these high school pupils a sense of real values and 
a curriculum that shall be worth while in itself, a 
curriculum based upon the life that these boys and 
girls are living every day and that will, as far as 
possible, prepare them to meet the changing con- 
ditions of a constantly changing world. 
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Democratizing an Individualistic America 
By H. M. HENRY, Emory and Henry College 


HE foundations of our nation were laid in 

individualism. Existence in the new world 

was the struggle of the individual against a 
wild continent, against wild animals, and against 
still wilder men. Our forefathers relied on them- 
selves and on their own efforts for a livelihood. 
They developed an independence that became their 
chief characteristic—usually for good, but if for ill, 
still their chief characteristic. This same independ- 
ence made possible existence against extreme 
odds in a wilderness and connoted self-sufficiency. 
It led them to defy the Spaniard and the French- 
man who temporarily disputed their right to the 
continent. It led them to revolt against the mother 
country when they found that her political and 
commercial policies clashed with theirs. It led 
them to defy the combinations of European 
powers when these nations would interfere with 
their rights. It finally led them into an effort to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

This independence is one of the most prized her- 
itages of a “rugged individualism” that has ceased 
to be rugged or individual. So long as man fought 
with elemental nature he developed ruggedness, 
and so long as he dealt with his fellows on terms of 
equality his individuality received the impetus and 
growth necessary to reach its best qualities. 
find wider scope. So it was that our forefathers, at 

But independence and individuality must needs 
the time when their struggle with things elemental 
required their keenest thought and acumen, devel- 
oped a spirit of co-operation each with his fellow 
and thus found greater advantage in concerted ef- 
fort. Similar objectives called for similar efforts. 
Co-operative effort was therefore necessary to 
meet and drive back the Indians; co-operation in 
trade and commerce brought better results and 
larger profits. The lack of the fullest co-operation 
came close to losing the patriot cause and the estab- 
lishment of political independence. In the manu- 
facturing and transportation era following the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the raising of 
capital in large quantities for such enterprises 
called for a complete organization of the financial 


resources of the new nation and the coaxing of 
capital from Europe. And, once again, after the 
War Between the States big business planned to 


take the country for a ride under the protection of 
the federal government. The exploitation of the 
public at the hands of big business was obscure at 
the time owing to the fact that the big enterprises 
were serving the public in much the way that the 
public desired to be served, gloriously unconcerned 
about the extent of its fleecing. Such wholesale 
amassing of profits called for the closest co-opera- 
tion of predatory wealth and too often with the 
connivance of government. 

3ut individualism appears again under another 
guise. So long as the field is wide, the opportuni- 
ties numerous and the rewards adequate for all 
comers individualism takes its profits either singly 
or in co-operation. But then the horizon narrows 
and competition replaces co-operation. The busi- 
ness interests of one individual or group conflict 
with those of another individual or group. A nor- 
mal competition sets in based on the philosophy 
that “competition is the life of business.” This 
rivalry sharpens the wits and promotes a whole- 
some growth of productive energy and initiative. 
In all of this the public is benefited. 
for more than a century has been relied upon as 


Competition 


a corrective of profiteering and as a sure protec- 
tion for the public from price exploiting. We have, 
indeed, clung to the idea that competition is the 
means of our economic safety to the extent that 
Presidents Wilson and Hoover relied very largely 
upon it to correct price discriminations that might 
grow up. 
rency to the phrase “‘rugged individualism.” 


It was the latter who gave latest cur- 


But industry is not so much concerned about the 
interests of the public as it is about its own profits, 
hence the sniping by way of competition continues, 
each hoping to clear the field of his competitors 
for his sole advantage. 
vantages are gradually monopolized by small 
groups. Cutthroat competition takes the place of 


As a result, business ad- 


a reasonable sharing of business. The struggle 
grows fiercer and the pounding away at each other 
continues until one or the other surrenders or is 
crushed. Meantime the public suffers from un- 
settled markets during the struggle and higher 
prices afterwards because production is reduced 
in volume below a normal level. 


But competition is gradually eliminated. Com- 
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petitive units of business learn how to co-operate. 
Pools divide up the markets geographically, or 
divide the profits. Trust and holding companies 
are organized and a community of interests estab- 
lished to concentrate control of industry in the 
hands of afew. The public’s interests are ignored 
in the mad‘rush for profits. The opening of the 
nineteenth century saw most of these large monop- 
olistic units in the saddle. Standard Oil, United 
States Steel, railroad pools, telephone and tele- 
graph combinations—most of them monopolistic 
by nature but many merely artificially brought into 
combination. To meet employer combinations 
labor organized into trade unions, and these in turn 
federated into a large national organization. The 
pinch of poverty and the necessity for protection 
brought about a practical combative machine. The 
acute struggle between employer and employee, 
called a strike, sometimes resulting in gain for the 
one, and sometimes for the other, and sometimes 
for neither, always resulted in more or less dis- 
advantage, frequently suffering, to the public. 

So long as prosperity continued, though fre- 
quently an inflated prosperity, all went well, or 
without great protest or constructive criticism. 
While the favored few took their ill-gotten gains 
the public received its dole, and even losses were 
interpreted to mean a share of the economic pro- 
cess. Students and observers of events were 
aware of the evils in the system of individualism 
under which we were living. Too, the prophetic 
doubtless foresaw that in time of economic stress 
the whole system would come down with a crash, 
for it was not built to maintain a strain. But what 
can be done? True, some efforts were made to 
protect the public against the exploitation of a 
system justifying itself under the proud name of 
individualism, but there were evils inherent which 
individualism could not correct. The Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the 
Hepburn Railway Act Amendment, the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, the Federal Reserve Bank Act, 
together with the vigorous enforcement policy of 
President T. R. Roosevelt, were efforts to correct 
the evils in the economic order without changing 
that order for another. 

All that happened when business “rode high, 
wide, and handsome.” But we have come upon an 
era of distress. Unemployed walk the streets, in- 
vestments topple from their foundation, closed 


banks bring want, suffering and privation. Pro- 
duction slows down to a minimum while consump- 
tion aii but ceases. Naturally attention is turned 
in the direction of those who have been responsi- 
ble for the engineering of things. When the light 
of investigation is turned on we find that many 
captains of industry had taken advantage of 
the public. Abnormal salaries of executives in 
business were the order of the day. On resolution 
of the Senate the Trade Commission reported the 
salaries of several hundred business executives, 
a large number of which run into six figures with 
additional bonuses as large again. The question 
can legitimately be asked whether an executive 
can, from a moral point of view, earn $100,000 in 
an enterprise that pays low wages barely above 
subsistence and has to lay off a large percentage of 
its workers, to say nothing of passing dividends 
and defaulting interest payments. 

Sentiment was ripe, after months of depression, 
for a new approach to the problem of social and 
economic relationships. His ability underesti- 
mated perhaps, President F. D. Roosevelt came to 
the head of the nation with no definite program but 
with a definite appreciation of the difficulties of 
the economic and social conditions. He further- 
more had a clear-cut conviction that the nation 
looked to the government for relief, that the peo- 
ple had a right to expect leadership from the gov- 
ernment and assumed the right of the gov- 
ernment to commandeer the utmost resources of 
the country in the effort to reorder things in the 
interests of all the people. Too, he had the cour- 
age to face the problem of largely scrapping an 
old order for a new if necessary. Business usually 
inclined to dictate and to block any progressive 
move had a less tendency to prescribe remedies. 
This was due to the stunning blows it had suffered 
as a result ef the depression and a feeling that its 
theory of “everybody for himself and devil take 
the hindmost” was discredited. Too, business 
soon saw that the President had unusual popular 
support and that he was not inclined to accept 
leadership from their quarter. 

The President’s policy may be rightly termed 
an effort toward democracy, and a democracy 
protected by the government, if need be. This is 
to be seen in the efforts to deal with distress. Long 
academic discussions regarding the best means of 
dealing with unemployment had held the boards in 
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classrooms and on lecture platforms, but now it is 
transferred from the classroom to the laboratory 
of actual daily life and experience and an experi- 
ment is going on before our eyes. A cool asking of 
$3,300,000,000 for public and civil works relief 
may have startled some, but a big emergency must 
be met by a big effort from a big government. And 
this affected 14,000,000 people. 

Home owners were seeing their homes taken 
from them by the process server after they had 
paid installment after installment on the mort- 
gage. The house was worth as much when sold 
as five years before when the mortgage was made, 
yet the deflation had proceeded to the point that it 
had not now enough value to cover the balance of 
one-half or less. Ominous mutterings at foreclos- 
ures in places called attention to the possibility of 
riot itself, the most dreaded result of social and eco- 
nomic disorder. A government corporation was set 
up and furnished adequate security after suitable 
stay laws had been passed. The small home owner, 
therefore, feels security in an opportunity to pay 
up balances. This affected probably 500,000 home 
owners. 

The Recovery Finance Corporation had been 
established earlier to lend money where needed. 
It had operated hitherto on the principle that 
funds made available for large business concerns 
through the banks gradually reached the general 
public. It turned out that most of these early loans 
had been absorbed to reinstate deficient and de- 
pleted reserves in banks inefficiently, selfishly, and 
sometimes dishonestly managed. In a normal 
healthy banking system these surplus funds 
would have found their way down to the small 
borrower. President Roosevelt assumed that all 
banks should be carefully examined, the presump- 
tion being that they were all unsound unless 
proved otherwise. After closing all the banks tem- 
porarily and allowing the sound and reorganized 
banks to open, he passes over the slow processes 
of nervous credit offered by the banks with a fur- 
ther presumption that they had demonstrated their 
inability to meet an emergency. 

A prominent Congressman in 1932 had sug- 
gested that huge government loans to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation should be made 
directly available to individuals in small amounts, 
but his voice went unheard after some had charged 
him with political motive. But what the Congress- 


man shyly suggested was boldly taken as a main 
feature of the financial phase of the New Deal. 
Accordingly, the government set up a series of 
government loans to farmers direct. This is to be 
coupled with certain stipulations as to a reduced 
acreage. This reduction feature is the main idea 
in the Agricultural scheme of readjustment. Co- 
operation in agriculture had broken down igno- 
miniously. Voluntary associations with pledges 
for acreage reduction in cotton, for example, have 
been almost as regular among Southern families as 
the nesting of the feathered tribe. But nothing 
ever came of it. When an improved market which 
indicated a tendency to balance production and 
consumption appeared it always provoked a very 
large crop the next season which could not be 
absorbed, and prices dropped below cost of pro- 
duction. And then in the face of that not infre- 
quently the planter the next year planted his usual 
amount of acreage in the hope of what nobody 
human knows. With the price for cotton the low- 
est in 1932 that it had ever been the estimates 
showed a 16,000,000 bale crop in sight before 
much of the crop was ploughed under. And the 
same conditions have existed for corn, hogs, 
wheat, and cattle. A gigantic scheme was planned 
of charging a processing tax to be turned over to 
farmers co-operating in crop reduction schemes. 
The government merely did for the farmers what 
they had tried to do for themselves, viz: co-oper- 
ate. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, in an 
article written for the New York Times recently, 
says that letters are coming to him daily from 
farmers in every section of the country demanding 
a system of agricultural licenses for every acre of 
soil put under cultivation in order to regulate pro- 
duction and keep marginal unproductive lands 
from depressing legitimate markets. A “planned 
economy,” an evidence of democracy, is in prospect. 

The monetary policy of the New Deal is highly 
technical. It has drawn fire from the old school 
conservative economists, and it has naturally in- 
curred the hostility of the few who happen to be 
on the winning side of deflation. We learned in 
our earliest science of Political Economy that 
money is the constant standard of value. Yes, but 
what a standard! It is as it were a yardstick at 
one time of thirty-six inches, and at another of 
thirty-four or thirty-eight inches. We realize its 
weakness and have cast about for means of its 
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correction. Probably its shortcomings cannot be 
wholly overcome but we should be able to correct 
its most glaring abuses. Any commodity, ¢.g., a 
bushel of wheat, in its want-satisfying qualities 
remains the same from year to year. Presuming 
that the annual supply of wheat is substantially the 
same, let us say 600,000,000 bushels, its relative 
price should remain static. We find, however, 
that it is selling for $1.50 in 1929 and for $0.50 per 
bushel in 1933, and at the same time the farmer 
finds the things he buys not reduced, or reduced 
less than the price of his wheat, and his long time 
debt not scaled down at all. He is financially 
ruined by a currency that inflates and deflates at 
will. It is proposed by a managed currency to 
prevent just this in so far as our money is respon- 
sible for such conditions. The best authorities on 
currency believe that the evil of a gold standard 
can be corrected. If it succeeds, as it doubtless 
will, a priceless boon to the business man and the 
common man will be realized. Already its effect 
on prices is discernible. 

To meet the business stagnation the administra- 
tion devised the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. This is the most unique and original idea 
that has yet been formulated. The same principle 
controls in this scheme that obtains in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment, namely: to regulate production 
so as to find a market. A multitude of other ques- 
tions, however, arises: Its main purpose is to put 
the unemployed back to work and create a market 
for commodities by increasing purchasing power. 
To make the amount of work go around to all 
laborers by cutting down the number of hours per 
week is provided for. Too, it is intended to bring 
about the untrammeled freedom of the worker by 
means of collective bargaining. It goes further 
in an effort to prevent the evils of unfair business 
practices arising under the competitive system. 
It provides an ingenious scheme of codes under 
which all engaged in an industry, little and big, 
are brought into agreement as to competitive prac- 
tices, hours of work, and wages. Administrative 
enforcement is provided by a code authority on 
which representatives of geographical divisions 
sit sometimes together with representatives of the 
government and labor. This is the first time a 
regimentation of industry has been attempted on 
an organized basis and where equality of oppor- 
tunity for allis sought. The growing pains of this 


healthy youth have been evident by the lusty com- 
plaints made by laborers, the small industrialists, 
and the consumer to the effect that there are ill 
fitting provisions and that withal the spirit and 
frequently the letter of the law is violated. These 
are good indications of a wholesome growth and 
an effort to reach a sane self-control. Administra- 
tor Johnson brought out his “goldfish bowl” and 
invited criticism with a view of a correction of 
errors. This, too, is a most gratifying sign that 
things are intended to be done in the interest of 
the whole people. This is the very essence of 
democracy, for no man liveth to himself, or manu- 
factureth to himself, but every man’s business is 
inextricably tied up with the great human mass of 
which each of us is a part. 

One more notable development in the public 
interest must be mentioned as probably the cap- 
stone of the New Deal. The measures described 
above were undertaken because of a pressing 
necessity in each field, but when the President 
undertook the government development of Muscle 
Shoals and its dependent watershed, with a view 
to furnishing cheap power to the public, he ven- 
tured on a hitherto much neglected function of 
government. Furthermore, he realized that he 
would have the most formidable opposition from 
the power interests that money could provide. 
Have you ever thought about it, that during a 
period when prices of practically everything we 
buy or sell have descended to nearly one-half to 
one-third of former prices the power rates have 
remained practically the same as they were when 
prosperity was prevalent? Too, the demand for 
this same staple has increased despite the depres- 
sion. And again, that the cost of producing elec- 
tricity has very materially decreased by reason of 
cheaper labor, cheaper lines and poles, cheaper 
machinery and greater concentration of produc- 
tion and sales? Moreover, has it occurred to you 
that electricity is manufactured under monopolis- 
tic conditions and that the only relief we can hope 
to secure is through the government, state or na- 
tional? But when a reduction is attempted or even 
suggested the power producers have an answer 
and elaborate statistics to show that costs will per- 
mit no lowering. Statistics and accountants did 
not originate in heaven. Now, says the New Deal, 
suppose the government develop the opportunities 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Our Senses Play Us False 


By WILLIAM J. SHOWALTER, Assistant Editor, National Geographic Magazine 


the major concerns of mankind is usually 
the most likely to be wrong, for he depends 
upon his own senses and his own small store of 
facts, and his senses play him false and his facts 


, person who is the surest he is right on 


are too few. 

If I can demonstrate how the unaided senses 
bear false witness to us and deceive us, perhaps 
I can render no better service. 

So far as our senses tell us, the earth is the 
center of the universe. The whole world believed 
that until Galileo’s time and the only reason you 
do not believe it now is because the telescope re- 
vealed the untruth of that belief. 

You have not a single sense that will let you 
know that the earth moves. You note a butterfly 
flying, or an automobile going down the pike, but 
you are utterly unconscious that you are flying 
around the axis of the earth at a speed that would 
carry you from Washington to St. Louis in an 
hour. 

Nor have you a single sense that will admit to 
you that you are at this living moment speeding 
along the earth’s orbit at a gait of 1,140 miles a 
minute to keep your engagements with January 1, 
1935. Yet the fact that every prediction of an 
eclipse of the sun and moon for centuries has 
been based on this velocity of the earth and that 
not a single prediction has been missed by a day, 
or an hour, or even a minute, certainly proves that 
it does. 

You have not a single sense that will tell you a 
rock does not fall or that an apple does not drop 
from a tree; not a single sense will admit that the 
earth pulls the stone and the apple to the ground 
as a magnet lifts a nail from your desk or a needle 
from the floor, You have not a single sense that 
will admit to you that when you lift a stone or 
weigh a pound of sugar you are simply measuring 
the pull of the earth on the stone or weighing its 
attraction for the sugar. Yet all engineering is 


based on the fact that these things are true. 

You have not a single sense that will even so 
much as intimate to you that your heart performs 
as much labor as you do. If I asked you to shovel 
six tons of coal every day you would sweat quite 


a bit over the job, yet your heart pumps six tons 
of blood through your body, if you are a normal 
adult person, every twenty-four hours, though 
your senses keep you blissfully ignorant of its 
labor. 

For uncounted generations mankind lived the 
rounds of life under the assumption that the heart 
is the seat of the soul. Even to this day that idea 
is implanted in our vocabulary in such words as 
heartache, sweetheart, heart’s desire, etc. When 
Harvey discovered it to be a pump, people were so 
shocked and horrified that they almost threatened 
him with death. 

And so I could go on by the hour illustrating 
how little reliance we can place upon our own 
senses, and how some of them actually lie to us. 

If this be true, how can we make them tell us 
the truth instead of bearing false witness? 

It gives the 
world the telescope, and the earth, far from being 


There is where science steps in! 


the center of the universe, is found to be so small 
that if you could fly only 26,000,000 miles away 
from it you could not see it any more than you 
now see Venus or Mars—which you never see 
except through the light they reflect. Those tele- 
scopes, and instruments used in connection with 
them, reveal the fact that the sun is as much bigger 
than the earth as a flour barrel is bigger than a 
grain of wheat. They further reveal the fact that 
some of the stars that seem so small to us in reality 
are as much bigger than the earth as a hogshead is 
bigger than a drop of water. 

Admitting that all these things are interesting if 
true, we may wonder what they have to do with 
our everyday life. 

We can, for one thing, listen over the radio, that 
marvel of modern discovery, because of them. 
How? 
moons of Jupiter when he discovered that these 
eclipses occur sixteen minutes later when Jupiter 
is on the side of the sun away from the earth than 
when that planet and the earth are on the same 
side of the sun. He deduced therefrom that light 
was not instantaneous. Then those marvelous 
minds of Newcomb and Michelson were addressed 
to the job of proving or disproving Roemer’s 


Roemer was studying the eclipses of the 
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theory. Between the Washington monument and 
Fort Myer Gate they set up a mechanism with 
which they actually measured the speed with 
which a ray of light does travel. Roemer was 
right both as to the fact of its not being instan- 
taneous and as to its estimated velocity. Then, 
Clerke-Maxwell, examining the problem, con- 
cluded that light must be electromagnetic to flash 
at any such speed and that there must be waves of 
other lengths than those which register on our 
optic nerves. 

Hertz sought to verify this conclusion by de- 
tecting any other possible wave lengths. Finally, 
he succeeded and the Hertzian waves, whose exis- 
tence the senses deny, came into the consciousness 
of men. Then, step by step, these waves came to 
be used in signalling, then in telegraphing, and now 
in carrying sound to the ends of the earth. It is 
they that bring the broadcast music and speech to 
the radio which translates these to the senses. The 
radio plainly comes into being through the study 
of the stars. 

Nor is that the end of this marvelous story. 
Mr. C. Francis Jenkins, of Washington, the inven- 
tor of the device that transformed the Edison 
Kinetescope into a motion picture projector, put- 
ting his knowledge of light and electricity together 
sometime since set to work to solve the problem of 
transmitting pictures by radio. He found a sub- 
stance that is a good conductor of electricity when 
light shines upon it and a poor one when shadows 
fall upon it. This he used to receive the lights and 
shadows thrown on it by a picture through pris- 
matic rings. Through this he was able to transfer 
electrical impulses of varying strength just as we 
are able to control the strength of electrical current 
by different tones and pitches through a telephone 
transmitter. These impulses go into broadcasting 
apparatus, and, when received at a distant station, 
cause a little lamp to glow brightly, dimly, or not 
at all, in exact duplication of the chain of events 
at the sending station. That lamp makes a pencil 
of light transfer its brightness and dimness to the 
various parts of a photographic negative, which, 
when developed, gives an exact duplication of the 
picture at the sending set. 

But that is not all. Mr. Jenkins has been trans- 
mitting pictures from Washington to Philadelphia 
by radio and he is about to go further and send 


movies by radio. 


un 


Several years ago, I wrote an article recalling 
that we first had the telegraph and then the tele- 
phone, then the radiograph and later the radio- 
phone. I predicted that the radio picture would 
be the next step and that in the fullness of time 
would come radio movies. Both predictions have 
been fulfilled and in less than a decade we will 
probably be ‘seeing in” as well as “listening in” 
on passing events with receiving sets that will cost 
no more than a good victrola. 

And back of all these marvelous things is the 
telescope, a gift from God through science to. 
reveal His universe to mankind and to make its 
lessons serve our needs. 

3ut the telescope is only the beginning of God’s 
gifts to our age in order that we may the better 
appreciate the wonders of His creation and pro- 
vide for the ever-growing needs of His children. 

The spectroscope is another instrument that 
makes our senses tell us the truth instead of mis- 
leading us. With it every element known to 
chemistry will write its own peculiar superscrip- 
tion on photographic paper. No human signature 
was ever as certain as those which the several ele- 
ments write through the spectroscope. You can 
melt iron to a white heat and it will always sign its 
code name. So also with gold or salt or lime or 
copper or nitrogen or oxygen. 

Some years ago that mighty Leviathan of the 
air, the Shenandoah, sailed over the country. It 
was held in the air by the helium within its shining 
hull. 

Little did we dream that that great craft was 
made possible because a scientist, a generation ago, 
trained a spectroscope on the sun, and, breaking 
up the light as we break it up with a prism, only 
more completely so, got a new code signature in 
the shape of several lines that no known element 
on earth’would give when heated to a white heat 
and examined through his spectroscope. He con- 
cluded therefrom that he had found at last an 
element in the sun that was not present in the 
earth, and he called it helium. 

Several decades passed, and Sir William Ram- 
say, studying the properties of nitrogen and em- 
ploying infinitely sensitive scales in weighing it, 
found that nitrogen from the air was appreciably 
heavier than nitrogen from other sources. He 
wanted to know why, and asked his spectroscope 
to aid him in finding out. It answered by showing 
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him in nitrogen from the air the identical lines 
that the discoverer of helium had found, in addi- 
tion to some others. Here was helium in the air 
all mankind had breathed for all the ages but 
whose presence was never revealed to a single 
human being—helium which a scientist had gone 
93,000,000 miles away to discover. 

Several more years passed and Bequerel wrap- 
ped some photographic plates in light tight paper, 
accidentally finding thereby that uranium was 
radioactive. Madame Curie, seeking to isolate 
the source of the invisible light Bequerel had 
stumbled upon, found radium. 

Then Rutherford and _ others, 
radium in vacuum tubes, noticed that it gave off a 
gas in infinitesimal quantities ; submitting this gas 
to the analysis of the spectroscope, they found it 
to be helium, for it signed itself in its telltale code 
signature. 

The World War broke out some years later, and 
the great losses of hydrogen-filled aircraft from 
explosions made these otherwise desirable craft 
unsatisfactory. 

Engineers struggled and sweat to find a non- 
explosive gas as a substitute for the hydrogen for 
filling the big gas bags but there seemed to be none. 

Finally the housewives on the plains of Kansas 
began to complain that the natural gas they were 
using was very poor and would not give off much 
heat for cooking or light for lighting. The State 
University sent one of its professors of chemistry 
down to see why. He submitted it to the cross 
examination of the spectroscope, and through that 
instrument came the same telltale lines that are 
helium’s signature. 

Then came a meeting of the American Chemical 
Society the year we entered the World War. 


imprisoning 
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Every man there sought to contribute a paper 
which might help to win the war. 

Finally came our University Professor. Mod- 
estly he apologized for presenting a paper which, 
by the greatest stretch of his imagination, he could 
not think a contribution to winning the war. 

But up rose a distinguished British scientist with 
the reply, “My dear Sir, you need not apologize. 
If the war goes on a year or two longer, you will 
have made victory at last possible.” 

The University Professor had read helium’s 
code lines in the natural gas. It was inert, incom- 
bustible, inexplosive. It was worse than nothing 
to the Kansas housewife but it was worth its 
weight in gold to a nation struggling for victory 
on the battlefield. 

See how God moves to reveal His thought to 
His children in our day even as in the days of 
Moses and David! He gives them the spectro- 
scope and teaches them to interpret the lines it 
reveals. Through that instrument helium is dis- 
covered first in the sun, then in the air, then in the 
gas of decaying radium and then in the natural gas 
in Kansas and Texas. 

And that helium is the stuff God has given us to 
protect us from a foreign invasion if war again 
unhappily may be brought to our doors. 

There are other instruments that God has given 
us through science for the protection of his chil- 
dren and through whose revelations they are being 
led into new Canaans of health and happiness. 
Among these are the microscope through which 
serums have been discovered which have to do 
with preventing disease in mankind and thus ex- 
tending the life span many years. 

(Editor’s note: This phase of the subject will 
be discussed in the next issue of the Journal.) 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
Wit and Wisdom of a Practical Philosopher 


Don’t be afraid to change your mind. If you do the odds are ten to one 
that you will get a better one. 





The only reason that we do not have better methods in education is 
because we cannot throw the tried ones out of the window fast enough to 
make room for the new ones. We haven’t time to stop to enlarge the 
window. 





If you put a brood of ducklings with a chicken hen they will leave her 
to swim on the creek and she will spend many unhappy hours in contem- 
plation of their waywardness and the curse of original sin. In the meantime 
she will probably become a Calvinist. 





A child runs away from home for the same reason that a dog bolts in 
the hunting field. It is because their personality and rights have not been 
respected. The one becomes anti-social and the other becomes a self-hunter. 





Adult education is the only bridge that spans the morass between 
college whoopee and hardened arteries. 





The best educated individual is that individual who can most readily 
adjust himself or herself to a new environment—or change that environ- 
ment. 





The law of compensation is all pervasive. Starve your schools and you 
have illiteracy and stagnation, but you never have a dearth of material for 
your boards of supervisors and town councils. 





The height of philosophical accomplishment is to maintain the prover- 
bial Missouri attitude toward a Virginia tradition. 





There is no more evidence for an inspired book on religion than there 
is for an inspired book on biology or astronomy. There is no more evidence 
for a revealed religion than there is for revealed chemistry or geology. 
Inspiration and Revelation are no respecters of subjects. 





Propaganda is the distilled poison from a dead soul, used to anaesthe- 
tize a living growing soul. 





Local self-government is the shortest distance between weakness and 
futility. 





The radical is the individual whose ideas will be appropriated by the 
conservative grandson, when he reaches senility. 





Where there is decision between two alternatives, there is mental 
activity and growth; where there is not, there is stagnation. 





We should discard pretense, myth and dogma with no more mental 
shock than we would experience in throwing away the butt of a smoked 
cigarette. 
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The School and Local History 


By W. D. SMITH, Scottsville 


N the smaller communities in Virginia the 
school has been, and seems likely in the future 
to be, the most permanent local institution. 

Teachers, policies, and buildings change, but as 
long as men have a forward vision some provision 
must be made for making citizens of the coming 
generation. It seems, therefore, that there can 
be no better depository and custodian of the past 
in such communities than the local school, espe- 
cially the high school with its increasingly wider 
horizon and broader outlook. 

It is to encourage the gathering and suitable 
provision for caring for interesting and often 
valuable historical material that this article is 
written by a Virginia teacher. The story must 
necessarily be an account of what has already been 
accomplished by one high school. 

The initiation of the movement started with a 
surplus left over from a fund freely contributed to 
place a memorial tablet to an honored member of 
the county school board who had given a lifetime 
of service to the schools, and by a gift from a 
graduating class. The library is named for the 
school trustee. With these funds an ample steel 
cabinet costing thirty dollars was bought. 
as well as gifts were solicited and have been 


Loans 


received. 

Among the noteworthy articles now in our 
keeping or possession are three dozen volumes of 
local and state history, among them an auto- 
graphed copy of The Life of Virginia Presidents 
by Governor Pollard, one volume of Burk’s His- 


tory of Virginia, published in 1805, copies of all 
acts of the Virginia Assembly referring to the 
town of Scottsville, the original draft of the plan 
of the town streets and lots. Besides these, there 
are blueprint copies, nearly one hundred photo- 
graphs of local scenes, among them one of the 
school forty years ago with every person named, 
one of each of the Confederate Veterans Reunions 
held in this part of the State, a letter at least a 
hundred years old addressed to Scotts Ferry, the 
original name of the town, a deed signed by Presi- 
dent Monroe, Governor of the State, the same 
signed by the father of President Tyler, bricks 
from a building in the center of the town, recently 
removed, containing footprints of animals made 
over one hundred years ago when the fresh 
pressed bricks were being dried in the sun, several 
scrapbooks of newspaper cuttings, a federal 
officer’s sword abandoned in Sheridan’s raid. 
This material has been largely gathered through 
pupil rummaging in attics and 
among forgotten treasures. 


co-operation, 
A large portion of 
this would have perished ultimately but now it 
will be kept not only as an exhibit of the past life 
of the community but for material for historical 
study in school class work. 

That permanency may be secured an historical 
society has been formed in the community with 
reliable citizens as officers. This will be duly 
incorporated. 


The school principal is the custodian. 





Information Concerning Vocational Rehabilitation in Virginia 
By R. N. ANDERSON, State Department of Education 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


OCATIONAL rehabilitation is a service 

\ supported from Federal and State funds 
designed to prepare for and return to re- 
munerative employment those persons of work 
age who have some major permanent physical 


handicap. 


Any citizen of Virginia who has reached work 


age and who is not too old to be susceptible of 
vocational adjustment is eligible for this service 
if he or she has a permanent physical disability 
which definitely constitutes a vocational handicap. 
Persons who have worked before sustaining a 
physical disability are eligible if their physical dis- 
ability makes it impossible for them to return to 


their former employment. Persons disabled be- 
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fore they have had work experience are eligible if 
their disability definitely limits the field of vo- 
cational opportunity. 

The disability may have been incurred by 
reason of employment accident, public accident, 
disease or congenital abnormality. 


To be considered feasible, a case must have 
enough residual ability to insure a reasonable 
prospect of attaining a status of self-support 
through services available. Mental cases and 
cases permanently and totally disabled for whom 
no hope of complete rehabilitation can be held are 
not feasible. Cases lacking in the essential desire 
and determination to adjust themselves voca- 
tionally are not considered feasible. 

The ultimate aim of rehabilitation is permanent 
employment in an occupation in which the case 
may work without handicap on account of his 
physical disability and in which he may compete 
on an even basis with the physically whole indi- 
vidual. Federal and State laws providing for re- 
habilitation assume that persons with permanent 
physical handicaps are entitled to this additional 
service if they are to have vocational opportuni- 
ties equal to those enjoyed by physically whole 
individuals. It will be pointed out later that the 
service is justified from a purely economic stand- 
point by preventing dependency and enabling its 
beneficiaries to become producers when many of 
them would otherwise be economic liabilities. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Vocational rehabilitation is one of the four 
fields of vocational education administered by the 
State Board of Education on a basis co-ordinate 
with agricultural education, trade and industrial 
education and home economics education. 

The work is in charge of a supervisor of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in the State Department of 
Education whose responsibility it is to administer 
the service and perform the duties of field work 
and supervision. Division superintendents of 
schools in the State are the local responsible 
officials for the promotion of the service. In 
June, 1934, three case workers were employed 
from Emergency Relief funds in thirty-nine 
counties in the extreme eastern part of the State 


and in the section south and west of Roanoke. 
It is the duty of these case workers to assist local 
school officials in availing eligible applicants of 
the service. 

The Division of Rehabilitation enjoys very 
satisfactory contacts with local health and wel- 
fare workers, members of the medical and nurs- 
ing professions, civic clubs, employment offices 
and others and is delighted to co-operate with 
such organizations and interested individuals in 
making available to their clients the services at 
the disposal of the Division, 


PROCEDURE IN REHABILITATION 

The first step in rehabilitation is, of course, the 
report of the case. 

Employment accident cases are reported by the 
Virginia Industrial Commission. Other cases are 
reported by physically handicapped persons who 
have been rehabilitated and by school superinten- 
dents, teachers, doctors, nurses, welfare workers, 
Red Cross workers, clinics, civic clubs, employ- 
ment offices and interested individuals. 

When the case is reported on a registration 
form supplied by the Rehabilitation Division and 
satisfactory references have been secured, the 
case is seen for an interview by a local school 
official, a case worker or the supervisor and, after 
careful study, a plan of rehabilitation is set up. 

In each case every effort is made to remove or 
reduce as far as possible the physical handicap 
before a training program starts. Although the 
Division does not have funds for medical or hos- 
pital services, every possible effort is made to 
secure necessary arrangements for treatment in- 
dicated by the medical specialists in the case. In 
most cases where the extent of the disability is not 
apparent, the Division feels that an examination 
by a medical specialist is essential in determining 
the extent and nature of disability, possible im- 
provement and advice in reference to the type of 
occupation the case may hope to enter. 

Where prosthetic appliances are necessary and 
cannot be obtained by the case, the Rehabilitation 
Division may assist in the purchase of such ap- 
pliances if they are absolutely essential to the 
satisfactory rehabilitation of the client. 

Vocational guidance and advice and vocational 
training are considered two of the major rehabili- 
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tation services. It is essential that the client be 
directed away from occupations in which the 
physical disability will constitute a vocational 
handicap. The Division holds to the idea that 
physically handicapped persons should receive 
definite vocational training which will prepare 
them for lasting employment in the trade or voca- 
tion in which the person seems to have the best 
opportunity for successful rehabilitation. In such 
training programs, the Division usually supplies 
the instructional costs. No special school is 
maintained by the Division but use is made of the 
established colleges, technical and trade schools, 
industrial establishments and shops best prepared 
to provide the desired training. Some cases are 
enroled for school training, many are enroled for 
apprentice training in shops, some are given cor- 
respondence training and some tutorial training. 

All training programs are supervised as closely 
as possible and no program continues beyond a 
point where a trainee ceases to make satisfactory 
progress. 

Since the ultimate aim of rehabilitation is satis- 
factory employment, every training program has 
a definite vocational or employment objective and 
no case is considered rehabilitated until a person 
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is actually engaged in employment satisfactory to 
the case and to the employer. 


CONCLUSION 

The Rehabilitation Division extends to welfare 
workers its assurance of the desire to co-operate 
with them in every way possible in the rehabilita- 
tion of their clients who may have a permanent 
physical handicap and who may be eligible to and 
feasible of successful rehabilitation. 

It is suggested that such cases be reported 
directly to the rehabilitation office and that the 
office be given any information the welfare 
worker can obtain which will have a definite 
bearing on the satisfactory solution of the client’s 
problem. The Division is always glad to work 
with welfare agencies in such matters. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that reference be 
made to the annual report of this Division con- 
tained in the Bulletin of the State Board of Edu- 
cation for September, 1933, pages 82 to 84 and 
the Bulletin of the State Board of Education for 
September, 1932, pages 81 to 85. In this latter 
reference, summaries of six selected cases are 
given which describe in some detail the service 
rendered in each type of case. 


NUMBER OF CASES IN TRAINING, NUMBER REHABILITATED, COST OF SERVICE AND EARNINGS 
OF REHABILITATED GROUPS DURING THEIR FIRST YEAR IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND THEIR ESTIMATED AGGREGATE EARNINGS FOR THE FIVE 
YEAR PERIOD—1928 TO 1933 





















































(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Earnings Number No. Years Total Earnings Number In 

Year Cost First Year Rehabilitated At Work 5-Year Period Training 
1928-29 $ 21,342.10 $ 15, 304.00 21 5 $ 76,520.00 107 
1929-30 29, 621.88 32, 378.00 38 4 129, 512.00 148 
1930-31 33, 429. 86 42, 856.50 53 3 128, 569.50 233 
1931-32 39, 481.69 57,472.00 77 2 114, 944.00 296 
1932-33 36, 686.79 57,945.00 103 1 57,945.00 329 
5 Years $160, 562.32 $205, 955.50 ef  Dieaeerederhes Ah eae 

In column (2) are listed total costs of Rehabilitation Service by years—Federal, State and Local. Column (3) 


shows earnings for their first year after rehabilitation of those persons who were returned to employment during the 


year. 
five-year period, 1928 to 1933. 
rehabilitated group are shown. 


Column (4) shows number rehabilitated during the year; column (5) shows number of years at work during the 
In column (6) the estimated aggregate earnings for the five-year period of each year’s 
In arriving at these figures it is assumed that each rehabilitated group earned in sub- 


sequent years during this period an amount equal to that earned during the first year after they completed their prep- 
aration and re-entered employment. 
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The Long Log of a Virginia Schoolmaster 


T is heartening and inspiring to find now and 

then in Virginia a school teacher who has had 

a long, continuous record in the public schools 
of the State. It is still more heartening to find 
one whose continuous record covers a period of 
forty, or even fifty, years in the same position, 
plotting the progress of the schools year by year, 
and; as it were, becom- 
ing the patron saint of 
Such 
has been the record of 
William 
Keister, 
of schools of the city of 


a school system. 


Hampton 
superintendent 


Harrisonburg. 
Mr. 
happy recipient on May 


Keister was the 


24 of an honor unique in 
the lives of school teach- 
ers. At a banquet given 
in his honor he was pre- 
sented with a loving cup 
and later in the evening 
at a public ceremony sat 
in a large audience and 
heard his virtues extolled 
and his long service to 
the community praised 
by the mayor and other 
city and school officials 
and by his friends from 
other parts of the State. 
At the conclusion of the 
program, a large painting of Mr. Keister was pre- 
This is to be appro- 
priately hung in the corridor of one of the school 
It is particularly significant that the 


sented to the school board. 


buildings. 
expense of this occasion was met out of public 
funds and all the plans for the banquet and cere- 
monies were directly in charge of the city officials 
as a token of their appreciation of his service to 
the schools. The occasion was not unlike the 
return of a Roman emperor, after a brilliant mili- 
tary expedition, to receive the praise and plaudits 
of his admiring countrymen. 


Here is Mr. Keister’s long log. Born near 





W. H. KEISTER, Harrisonburg 


McDowell in the mountains of Highland county of 
a sturdy Scotch-Irish stock who transmitted to 
him by inheritance and early training the elements 
of an abiding character—rugged honesty, self- 
effacing modesty, a robust physique, a fine sense 
of humor and cordial fellowship, a broad human 
sympathy centered upon youth and a will to win 
against all odds and 
hardships. He attended 
the school near his home, 
later went to an academy 
nearby, and in the course 
of time found his way to 
Washington and Lee 
University where he was 
graduated in 1894. The 
same year he accepted 
the position of principal 
at Harrisonburg and 
ever has_ held 
the position of head of 


since 


the school system in that 
city. For many years he 
taught all the high school 
subjects. In 1916, when 
the town of Harrison- 
burg set up a city govern- 
ment independent of the 
county, Mr. Keister was 
designated as the super- 
intendent of the schools 
which position he still 
holds and no doubt will 
continue to hold for many more years. 

When Mr. Keister first came to Harrisonburg 
forty years ago as principal of the school there 
were 225 pupils and eleven teachers housed in a 
single building. There are at present over 1,800 
pupils and a staff of fifty-eight well trained teach- 
ers with six buildings containing sixty-four class- 
rooms equipped with the most modern facilities. 
The State Teachers College located at Harrison- 
burg has used Mr. Keister’s schools as its prac- 
tice school continuously since that institution was 
established in 1909. During Mr. Keister’s incum- 
bency there have been 711 graduates of the high 
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school, nearly all of whom have gone to college. 

W. H. Keister has had an experience that 
comes only to a few of us. For forty years he 
has stood at the school gate each succeeding fall 
(and has added new gates as occasion demanded) 
and welcomed the waves of children as the new 
generations came along. In addition, he has had 
the very rare experience of walking down the 
streets of Harrisonburg and recognizing in the 
stores, in the banks, and in all the other important 
lines of business men and women that control the 


leading agencies and activities of this community 
as the one-time boys and girls of his school. He 
also has the enduring satisfaction of having seen 
the schools of Harrisonburg grow from humble 
and simple proportions to a modern system of 
education, one of the best in Virginia, completely 
housed and equipped, and with all the newer and 
necessary curricula. 

The profession and the public admire and 
honor Mr. Keister for his long record of useful- 
ness to the schools of Harrisonburg. 





Story Telling as a Means of Directing Language Power 
in the Primary Grades 
By MARY B. PUSEY, Parksley 


HOSE of us who are teaching in the pri- 

PE dies school today realize that the newer 
practices make the child the center of activ- 

ity. More and more are children stimulated to 
express themselves and one of the teacher’s chief 
tasks has become that of providing her pupils with 
valuable lifelike situations for use of language. 
The primary teacher at this time not only func- 
tions as the director of many of the stimuli but in 
the growth and direction in language power of 
her little pupils as they respond to these stimuli. 
Literature suggests many centers of interest for 
units of work that make for good oral expression 
and that may relate to many other school activities, 
and if the primary teacher has a knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature, as all really successful primary 
teachers must have, she will make much use of the 
story for stimulating her pupils and developing 
and guarding their powers of expression. I wish 
to call the attention of all primary teachers to a 
chapter in a recent book entitled Directing Lan- 
guage Power in the Elementary School Child by 
Trommer and Regan. The chapter I have refer- 
ence to is the first in the book the title being “The 
Story as a Liberator.” 
gestions for the use of the story in language work. 
If, as educators tell us, the story and poem have 


It contains excellent sug- 


a large place in elementary education how much 
more so is this true in the primary field where 
children can do so little reading for themselves. 
Here, more’ than any other place, the work in 


literary expression must be accomplished princi- 
pally by means of stories told by the teacher. As 
the child’s ability to read grows these told stories 
may gradually diminish in number but this type in 
oral presentation might be valuable even in the 
more advanced grades. 

Primary teachers have said to me frequently, 
“T perhaps do not make as much use of the story 
in my teaching as I should but in the five hours of 
the school day I cannot crowd the story in with 
the many other topics clamoring for attention. 
There really does not seem to be time for story 
telling simply to give the children pleasure much 
as I should like to do this.” These teachers evi- 
dently feel that, as Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm 
expresses it, “Where joy and duty clash, ’tis joy 
must go to smash.”” The wise teacher realizes that 
it is this very “joy” or “pleasure” that is the factor 
which will enable her to use the story as a vehicle 
to improve the speech of her pupils. To speak at 
all the child must have something to speak about 
and to speak well he must have something which 
will cause forgetfulness of self and absorption in 
the subject. Little Johnny or Mary after listening 
wide-eyed while the teacher tells a wonderful 
story of fairies or dwarfs greatly enjoys telling 
this same story on another occasion to the class or 
to another class in the building. 

I shall never forget one of my experiences in 
visiting a little rural school as supervising teacher. 
This happened to be a three-teacher school and 
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the teacher of the first, second and third grades 
was an elderly woman somewhat deaf and whose 
expression was rather forbidding. Many of her 
pupils were over age for their grades and I do not 
think I have ever seen children whose faces were 
so lacking in expression. I knew that many of 
these children were from homes where the parents 
were not only very poor but where they could 
neither read nor write and that the children’s con- 
tacts with the literature of childhood through 
stories read or told by parents had been very 
limited. I discovered soon after I entered the room 
that they had no singing as the teacher did not sing 
and I decided from her tone when I inquired 
about this part of her work that she did not con- 
sider it much loss that singing was excluded from 
the daily program. During an intermission period 
I said, “Miss Blank, do you tell your children 
stories?” Miss Blank replied in acid tones, 
“Stories! No indeed Ido not. They learn to tell 
stories soon enough.” She evidently misunder- 
stood my meaning and thought I was planning to 
undermine the truthfulness of her pupils by sug- 
Shortly after this a 
young woman who had received training for pri- 
mary work in an excellent normal school was put 
in charge of this class. She was in love with 
children, had a wealth of songs and stories of 
childhood at her command and the transformation 
in these children was almost like a miracle. 

The story is the natural means for instructing 
little children. It not only cultivates the taste for 
literature but it awakens the imagination, in- 
creases skill in pronunciation, develops the power 
to hold a train of thought and strengthens the 
memory. Stories are of different types and the 
wise teacher will select those which she desires to 
use for giving pleasure, which for their ethical 
value, and which for definite language training. 

Now in using the story for reproduction it is 
better to make no attempt to have the story retold 
until it has been heard more than once and has 
been grasped sufficiently for the children to ask 
questions. Teachers should be good interpreters 
and should endeavor to develop this power in their 
pupils. All exaggerations of voice and facial ex- 
pression should be avoided and the teacher should 
endeavor at all times to keep her tones genuine and 


gesting such a procedure. 


sincere, 


The longer favorite stories should be dramatized 
with attention to the development of good dialogue 
while shorter stories should be used for training 
in oral composition. One thing the teacher should 
bear in mind is that the story should never be 
memorized. The retelling should vary with each 
child. 

Children reproduce unconsciously the vocabu- 
lary, the expression, and even the enunciation they 
hear. Teachers often ask me if it is best to stop 
a child for a correction of an error of speech while 
he is telling a story or wait until he has finished. 
There may be differences of opinion concerning 
this matter but I have always made as much cor- 
rection of errors at the time as was possible with- 
out serious interruption of the child’s thought. 
Errors occurring frequently might well be drilled 
on afterwards by means of language games. 

All of us recognize the truism that a teacher 
can never “make” anything interesting but that 
all she can do is to develop the interest that lies 
ready to be aroused by the use of appropriate 
technics together with adequate materials. The 
technic to be used in developing the many possi- 
bilities which lie in the use of the story is that of 
appreciation. The materials are many and varied. 
Any good Course of Study gives lists of stories 
suited for the grades and book publishers at the 
present time are turning out in attractive bindings 
and with pleasing illustrations a wealth of story 
material for the little people. 

Through story telling a child is led to share 
experiences and tastes, and to share experiences, 
real or vicarious, is to add to one’s own; to listen 
politely frequently results in the birth of a very 
real and deep interest. 

In conclusion I think it may be safely said that 
for developing the desire and power of expression 
in not only the average child but in the reticent, the 
inarticulate and the shy and to furnish bases for 
literature and other school subjects as well as for 
character training nothing rivals the story told by 
the sympathetic teacher. Miss Florence Hale, 
editor of The Grade Teacher, says in a recent issue, 
“One of the best ways of teaching courtesy and 
character is through little stories which contrast 
bad and kindly actions and show the consequences 
of conduct that is neither courteous nor good.” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Virginia Institute of Public Affairs 


ROUND TABLE ON EDUCATION 
By G. BASKERVILLE ZEHMER, University of Virginia 


HE Institute of Public Affairs of the Uni- 

versity of Virginia has since its foundation 

been recognized as an important and effec- 
tive instrument for arousing public interest in 
questions of moment and for dealing with issues 
in a frank, unbiased and intelligent fashion. In its 
previous sessions, held annually in the summer as 
an integral part of the University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter, attention has been devoted 
chiefly to political, economic, social and religious 
topics. Education has not been considered 
directly although for the two sessions previous to 
that held this summer there was conducted in co- 
operation with the Institute a one-day conference 
on adult education. It was a source of delight to 
those particularly interested in education and who 
have observed the apparent public indifference to 
and misunderstanding of this subject that Dr. 
Charles G. Maphis, the Director of the Institute, 
introduced this summer a Round Table on educa- 
tion, thereby giving to education a position of im- 
portance corresponding to that assigned to politics, 
economics, sociology and religion. The attendance 
upon these discussions on education was even 
greater than the attendance upon the discussions 
in the fields of politics, sociology, economics, and 
religion. 

The method for conducting the Round Table 
was similar to that employed in other Round 
Tables. Discussions were held daily, beginning 
at 9:30 in the morning, throughout the week of 
July 9. The meetings were informal and those 
attending could come and go at their pleasure. 
Following the remarks of the discussion leaders, 
those wishing to do so could ask questions and 
participate in the discussion. 

The theme for the Round Table on Education 
was the interpretation and evaluation of recent 
trends in education. Consideration was given first 
to significant experiments in higher education. As 
points of departure for discussion, Dean George 
A. Works of the University of Chicago gave an 
interpretation of the Chicago Plan. Dr. Robert C. 
Brooks of Swarthmore College discussed honor 


courses and closely related programs in Ameri- 
can colleges. There followed at the second 
session a discussion of trends in elementary 
and secondary education led by Dr. Joy E. 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, and Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, 
director of the John Burrough’s School, St. Louis, 
representing the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Two sessions were then devoted to adult 
recreation and education. Discussion leaders 
were Mr. A. D. Zanzig of the National Recreation 
Association, Professor J. K. Hart of Vanderbilt 
University, Mr. W. T. Polk, representing the 
American Library Association, Professor Albert 
Coates, Professor of Law in the University of 
North Carolina, Dr. R. P. Bridgeman, director, 
National Council of Parent Education, and 
Mr. Jacques Ozanne of the American Association 
for Adult Education. Federal participation in 
education was considered next. Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves gave his interpretation of the educational 
importance of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
project. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State superinten- 
dent of public instruction in Virginia, gave a brief 
history of federal aid to education and led the 
discussion of the significance of federal subsidies 
to education, direct or indirect, including recent 
grants to states for education under emergency 
relief measures. The final session was on educa- 
tional developments abroad. Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight of the University of North Carolina dis- 
cussed educational developments in the Orient 
and in the Near East. Dr. R. E. Blackwell, presi- 
dent of Randolph-Macon College, interpreted edu- 
cational developments in Russia. 

Space is inadequate to give in any detail a sum- 
mary of the discussion that took place during the 
Round Table. I can only attempt to sketch the 
pattern of thought that seemed to prevail. 

Throughout the discussions, but particularly 
during the sessions when attention was directed to 
formal education in this country, there was direct 
or implied criticism of current educational pro- 
cedures and objectives. This criticism was directed 
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chiefly against, first, the formal, rigid, lockstep, 
unit-credit seeking system that generally prevails 
and that prostitutes education to satisfy the re- 
quirements of an artificial system that places 
technical requirements and factual knowledge 
above understanding and appreciation; and, 
second, the attempt of “vested interests” to so con- 
trol education, whether in our public schools or in 
private or church schools, as to prevent liberal 
thought on major social, economic and political 
questions that might lead in the direction of a new 
order. In other words, it was felt that the schools 
as at present constituted were too generally con- 
trolled by interests chiefly concerned with main- 
taining the status quo. 

With the industrial order that 
promises greater leisure, there was general agree- 
ment that there was need for an extension of recre- 
ational and educational opportunity for adults. 
One discussion leader was convinced that perhaps 
not more than 10 or 15 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation would be interested in or could profit by 
education genuinely intellectual in character. 
Nevertheless, it was unanimously agreed that 
society should provide for those with interest in 
continuous study and with the ability to use their 
leisure in artistic and intellectual pursuits. The 
need for greater recreational opportunities was 
recognized also. 


rise of an 


There were reviews of interesting ventures in 
adult recreation and education including among 
others the Citizens’ Library Movement in North 
Carolina and the Institute of Government in 
North Carolina. The efforts of a number of com- 
munities throughout America to extend recrea- 
tional and educational opportunities for adults 
were considered also. 

There were rather sharp differences of opinion 
in the discussion devoted to the consideration of 
federal participation in education. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority was interpreted as a long-time 
experiment, and not as an emergency program, to 
assist in determining the wisdom of planning for 
large geographical or economic units. The broad 
educational implications of this project appeared 
to be far-reaching indeed. The history of federal 
interest in and support of education was traced 
from the early beginnings in this country. In light 
of former subsidies, in consistently increasing 


amounts, for education, recent federal appropria- 
tions made available for education under the 
emergency acts were interpreted by some to imply 
the continuation, in accordance with some care- 
fully formulated plan, of federal support of edu- 
cation. There were differences of opinion as to 
the wisdom of such a policy. 

The last session was devoted to the discussion 
of educational developments abroad. Since the 
subject was not controversial, the discussion 
leaders consumed most of the time but answered 
many specific questions. It was evident that all 
countries and all peoples had educational prob- 
lems in common and that each country could profit 
by an understanding of the purposes, the methods 
and the characteristic features of other educa- 
tional systems. 

The attendance upon the Round Table on 
Education was never less than 50 and was as high 
as 350. The features of most interest to those 
directing the Round Table were the frank discus- 
sions and the numerous and pertinent questions. 
The prominent Schoolman, Abaelard, once said 
that the key to knowledge is to keep on asking 
questions. If this is true, the Round Table on 
Education was evidence that school people of the 
State are alert and open-minded and on their way 
to a solution of some perplexing problems. Per- 
haps there is no final answer to many of the ques- 
tions raised but the raising of the questions and 
the rather successful attempts to argue them pro 
and con is indeed a healthy sign. 





STORY TELLING AS A MEANS OF 
DIRECTING LANGUAGE POWER IN 
THE PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 33) 

Some time ago I heard a lady speaking of one of 
her early teachers. She said, “I do not think she 
was a handsome woman or that she would even 
have been spoken of as ‘good looking’ but when 
I think of her face as she used to stand before us 
and tell some fascinating little story using all her 
powers of expression to make the characters live 
in the imagination of her listeners she looked 
really beautiful to me and I still recall her face as 
it looked then. She made the people of storyland 
live for me.” 
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Important Information for Music Teachers 


SELECTIONS FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 
By Committee in Charge, EDNA SHAEFFER, Chairman 


FULL program of music will be rendered 
A at the first general session of the annual 

convention of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation in Richmond Thanksgiving week at the 
City Auditorium, Wednesday, November 28, at 
8:00 P. M. 

This program will consist of a chorus, under the 
direction of Arthur J. Lancaster, of the Ports- 
mouth schools; an orchestra, under the direction 
of Walter C. Mercer, of the Richmond schools; 
and a band, under the direction of C. C. Briggs, of 
the Williamsburg schools. This program is under 
the general auspices of the Music Section of the 
Association of which Pattie Garrett, of Richmond, 
is president. 

The selections agreed upon by the committee for 
practice are printed in this issue of the Journal for 
the information of all participants. The selec- 
tions for each of the features of the program 
follow : 


TuHeE Cuorus, Arthur J. Lancaster, Director 
Special Information for Participants 


1. All songs must be memorized. 


2. Rehearsal—City Auditorium at 2:00 P. M., 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934. 


3. Selections: 


Gypsy Love Song.......... Victor Herbert 
3 pt. Sop. Alto. Bar. .Arr. Trinkaus 
1836—15 cts. Witmark & Sons. 


Soldiers Chorus from Faust........ Gounod 
Unison 101 Best Songs 

Fairest Evening ............... Offenbach 
St. Se PE i es Rhys- Herbert 


3430—12 cts. J. Fischer, New York. 
Vesper Hymn 
High Road of Songs, Foresman Series 
(Also found in many standard hymnals ) 


6678—15 cts. J. Fischer, New York. 


Virginia Folk Song “The Turkish Rebalee” 
arranged by Annabel Morris Buchanan 
especially for Virginia State High 
School Chorus 

S. A. B. Published by J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York. 
THE OrcuHeEstra, Walter C. Mercer, Director 
Special Information for Participants 


1. Rehearsal—City Auditorium at 1:00 P. M., 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934. 


2. Selections: 


Symphony Series of Programs by Stout, 
Dasch & McConathy. Published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Series No. 1 


Program No. 2 


Overture, Mireille, Gounod......... $2.60 
Ballet Music, Rosamunde, Schubert.. 1.64 
Cradle Song, Nesvera............. 1.32 
Largo, Xerxes, Handel. .........+ 1.64 


Instrumentation, lst and 2nd violin, viola, 
bass, ’cello, bass, Ist flute, lst clarinet, 1st 
horn in F and E flat (mellophone), 2nd horn 
in F and E flat (mellophone) and E flat 
(saxophone), Ist cornet, trombone, drums, 
tympani, and piano. Single parts $.90. Piano 
$1.50. Optional parts for oboe (C-melody 
saxophone), and bassoon, $.90 each. All 
prices subject to publisher’s discount. 


Soldiers Chorus in G from Faust. 
Published by Fischer. 


Tue Bano, C. C. Briggs, Director 
Special Information for Participants 


1. Rehearsal — City Auditorium, 12 Noon, 


Wednesday, November 28, 1934. 
2. Selections : 


The Contest Winners March, by J. S. Taytor, 
published by C. L. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. Price $.60. 
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Shepherd of the Hills Overture, by G. E. 
Holmes, published by C. L. Barnhouse, 

Price $1.25. 

Eternal Spring, Reverie, by H. Englemann, 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. 
Price $1.00. 

Arabian Nights, Oriental intermezzo, by 
K. L. King, published by Barnhouse. 
Price $1.00. 

Hungarian Dances Nos. 7 and 8, by Johannes 
Brahms, published by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
New York. Price $1.00. 

Colonel Miner’s March, by George Rosen- 
crans, published by H. C. Miller, Parkers- 

Price $.50. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


burg, Pa. 


(The Eternal 
Hungarian Dances are both arranged by Lester Brocton.) 


two publications above, Spring and 


Objectives— 
1. To create a State-wide interest in music in 
junior and senior high schools. 
2. To motivate definitely the study of music in 
band, orchestra and chorus. 
3. To 


through group activity. 


; 


stimulate the social value of music 


General Informatiun— 
1. All junior and senior high school students 
are eligible to participate in chorus, band and 
orchestra. 


bo 


the number of 
students should be sent by each school to the 


Information concerning 
director of the group in which they wish to 
participate not later than November 1, 1934. 

3. All participants will be required to be present 
at the rehearsal on the day of the concert. 

4. A school representative should accompany 

each group to rehearsal and concert. 


Suggestions for Improvement— 
1. Each school is asked to work for better bal- 
ance of voices. More tenors and basses are 
needed. 
2. Each school is asked to encourage all girls 
to wear simple white dresses. 
3. All schools expecting to participate should 
secure music and begin rehearsals as soon as 


scho¢ )] opens. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


LET’S BE OUR AGE! 

“Youth Never Comes Again,” the title of a re- 
cent publication, may plunge one with a pessimis- 
tic bent into the slough of despond. But why 
brood over it? Wise grown-ups who believe in 
being their own age and enjoying the pleasures and 
responsibilities that come with increasing years 
are radiant with a happiness that is the envy of 
their gloomy fellows. 

Though they may not be aware of it, these happy 
mortals have continued their education through 
life. When the school door closed behind them they 
no more believed that their education was finished 
than that all pleasure had gone out of life because 
youth was slipping. Easily they adapted them- 
selves to the changes. They entered new realms. 
Each new experience enriched life and while the 
days of their youth remained as pleasurable mem- 
ories, they dared to go forward without regret. 

Those who have grown old gracefully deserve 
to be called pioneers in adult education. Our own 
era has given verbal definition to a process that 
some individuals have always experienced. Adult 
education is being recognized as an essential part 
of the educational process. Approach, content, 
method, materials and instrumentalities need to be 
discovered, modified and improved. Experience 
will prove a great teacher. 

The federal government has given an impetus 
to adult education as a part of the New Deal by 
providing an emergency educational program. 
Regional training institutes for emergency educa- 
tional supervisors are being held in many parts of 
the country. Such an institute has just closed at 
the University of Virginia for supervisors in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland and District of 
Columbia. 

Every teacher potentially is a co-operating 
agent in this emergency program. Participation 
presupposes orientation in the field of adult educa- 
tion. That orientation can be had from reading. 
A helpful bibliography of materials for teachers 
of adults is obtainable from the Extension Divi- 
sion, University, Virginia. 
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American Education Week 1934 


ican Education Week November 5-11, 1934, 
is Educating for Tomorrow. 


Monday, November 5 
Planning for Tomorrow 

Let every community, every school, and every organiza- 
tion ask itself these questions: What kind of a life do we 
desire for ourselves in our homes, our schools, our churches, 
our neighborhoods, and our industries? What steps have 
been taken nationally and locally to bring about this kind 
of life, and how can they be furthered? Emphasize the 
importance of co-operation and farsighted planning. 


Tuesday, November 6 
Developing New Types of Schooling 

Discuss the adaptation of the regular school curriculum 
to the needs of changing social conditions. Show how 
restrictions on child labor and the decreased length of the 
wage-earning period of life make expansions in high school 
education and the development of the junior college neces- 
sary. Show how these recent movements affect the senior 
college and the university. Consider the new responsibility 
educational institutions must assume in vocational educa- 
tion when children are no longer permitted to learn occu- 
pations in business and industry. 


Wednesday, November 7 
Continuing Education Throughout Life 

Show how the decreasing hours adults spend in earning 
a living make necessary greater opportunities for enrich- 
ment of adult life. Point out the part which evening and 
continuation schools, libraries, study clubs, extension 
courses, and other forms of adult education must play in 
orderly social advance. 


ten theme of the fourteenth annual Amer- 


Thursday, November 8 
Financing Our Schools 
Emphasize equality of educational opportunity as the 
basis of democratic government. Point out the widespread 
inequalities in the ability to support education among the 
school districts within your State. Show how the same 
variation in ability to provide education exists between 
states. Show how the growing revenue program of the 
federal government deprives states of sources of tax money 
for support of schools and other local enterprises. Show 
how the emergency has greatly increased the claim of the 
states upon the federal government for aid to education 
similar to that given to industry, banking, road building, 
and agriculture. 


Friday, November 9 
Quickening the Sense of Civic Responsibility 
( School Observance of Armistice Day) 
Stress the fact that a good citizen does more than respect 
the law and honor the flag; he keeps himself informed 
about current happenings and their significance, On this 


day let the schools place primary emphasis on good citizen- 


ship and Americanism as a part of the Armistice Day pro- 
gram in co-operation with the American Legion. Clear the 
way for more active participation of teachers in public 
affairs. 


Saturday, November 10 
Preparing for New Kinds of Service 

Recall the continuing effect of the machine in driving 
people from employment in many presentday occupations. 
Point out needed services in which there are now few peo- 
ple engaged because these services do not minister to our 
time-worn ideal of money profit. Show how the perform- 
ance of such services as reforestation, beautification of 
cities, eradication of insect pests, prevention of disease 
through sanitation will give employment to thousands who 
cannot be absorbed in industry and business, and who will 
still be doing work essential to the advance of civilization. 


Sunday, November 11 
Enriching Character Through Education 
On this day churches will place primary emphasis upon 
character as the foundation of citizenship in keeping with 
the patriotic spirit of Armistice Day. The American 
Legion, the church, school, and home will co-operate in 
planning programs for the enrichment of character. 


Helps for American Education Week 


Write to the Division of Publications of the NEA for 
the following, available September 1, 1934: 

For every teacher— 

American Education W eek Handbook 1934—a manual of 
suggestions and facts. Outlines a practical plan of pro- 
cedure based on thirteen years of experience in observing 
the Week. Makes the work of the busy teacher in inter- 
preting education easier and more effective. 

For every classroom— 

A set of messages for the bulletin board each day of the 
Week. Graphic and attractive. Important for interpret- 
ing education to students. 

For every home— 

An American Education Week Message emphasizing the 
significance of education for tomorrow. Write for free 
sample of this leaflet. 

For every editor— 

A package of suggestions for news stories, feature 
articles, editorials, and cartoons. 

For every pupil— 

A lapel button to be worn during the Week. 

For every letter— 

Gummed stickers in beautiful colors. 
were used last year. 


A half million 


For special uses— 

Combination packets of materials for all needs at small 
cost. Special packets for kindergarten and primary schools, 
for upper grades and high schools, for churches, for citi- 
zens, and for rural schools. 
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DEMOCRATIZING AN INDIVIDUALISTIC 
AMERICA 
(Continued from page 23) 

at hand to show just what can be done when no 
selfish interests are to be served, and thus estab- 
lish a “yardstick” of costs by a concrete example! 
The burden of explanation then will rest on the 
power producer who pleads large costs to show 
why he is such a poor business manager. The 
highest rate proposed by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is less than one-third of what most power 
companies are now charging. And still some peo- 
ple say that private management is cheaper and 
efficient than government management 
would be. One Roosevelt broke the strangle hold 
the railroads had on the public and it looks now 
like another Roosevelt will be instrumental in re- 
lieving us from the grasping greed of another 
selfish interest—the power trust. 


more 


Take the measure yourself, using whatever 
standard you will, and estimate how far we have 
swung to the left. There are those who still argue 
everything, if let alone, would have adjusted itself, 
and further, that the whole scheme is a failure. 
Well! N.R.A,, T. V.A., A. A. A., C. W. A. may 
all pass as crutches are thrown aside by the 
wounded when fully restored, but we shall never go 
back to a laissez faire philosophy as held even as 
late as a decade ago. When in distress and turmoil 
the remedy was sought in a truer democracy where 
the strong hand of the government was interposed 
to enforce equality or to prevent one from building 
up an advantage at the expense of the other. 
Should war come again, and pray God it may not, 
we shall never attempt to raise an army of volun- 
The experience of the selective draft is the 
model for all time, at least until it can be improved 
Likewise, already the best opinion is that 
after the emergency passes for which these meas- 
ures were temporarily created, we shall use the 
present plans of the New Deal as the basis of eco- 
nomic and social reorganization and planning. 
Indulge a prophesy: it will all eventually lead to a 
regimented industry, a managed currency and 
government controlled banking system, a 
“planned” agriculture,—all operating under the 
Call it what you will, 
Socialism or Facism, a society as complex as ours 
has come to be cannot longer rely on individualism 
but must look to a greater degree of socialization. 


teers. 


upon. 


aegis of government. 





Thousands 

of old members 
will welcome 
hundreds of new 





ACH year thousands of teach- 
ers—old T. P. U. members— 
welcome hundreds of new teachers 
into T. P. U. For T. P. U. has a 
loyal following of veteran teachers 
—teachers who know that a T. P. U. 
certificate means complete financial 
protection from sickness, accident 
and quarantine. 

Whether this is your first or 
twenty-first year in the teaching 
profession we believe you will want 
to know about the various types of 
protection that T. P. U. offers. For, 
regardless of your age, financial 
circumstances or responsibilities, 
there is a T. P. U. certificate de- 
signed to fit your own particular re- 
quirements. Certainly, a few 
minutes time spent investigating 
T. P. U. Protection will be well 
worth your while. 

Veteran teachers have made 
T. P. U. the largest organization of 
its kind in the world—each year 
hundreds of new teachers add to its 
size and strength. Write for com- 
plete information. 











THE TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Or, Local Deputy 
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Book Reviews 


The Instructor Yearbook for 1934-1935 has just been 
published. The appreciative 
1933-1934 Yearbook assures a welcome for its successor. 
Similar in general make-up and in its purpose of pro- 
viding ‘very practical material for all eight elementary 
grades, the 1934-1935 Yearbook is entirely new as to text. 
The contents, organized this year on a social-studies basis, 


reception accorded the 


furnish help in the teaching of geography and history. 
There are informational tests on the stories, 
supplementary tests, and lesson plans, contributed by ex- 
How We 
Live, Living Long Ago and Today, Some Regions Where 
Man Lives, Man and What He Does, Various Countries 
of Europe and Asia, Backgrounds of 
American History. Seven double-page drawings by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland and Ralph 
sand tables appropriate to the subjects of the 


stories, 


perts and grouped under the following heads: 


American History, 


Avery illustrate complete 
various 
chapters, offering children suggestions for creative work. 
Mr. Avery’s cover design and decorative drawings, and 
the calendars for 1934 and 1935, add to the artistic and 
practical value of the book. The Yearbook 
for 1934-1935 may be obtained in combination with The 
Instructor, classroom magazine and 
teachers, at slight additional cost. 


Instructor 


for grade rural 


Vircinia Oratory, by William R. Smithey and Calvin H. 
Phippins, Historical Publishing Company, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 306 pages. 

It is somewhat strange that a work of this kind has not 
appeared before. The authors have done a service to the 
coming generations in assembling the important orations 
delivered by Virginians at critical moments in the history 
of the State and nation. The authors list fifty-eight Vir- 
ginians who delivered important orations and give us 
sixty or more of their orations. The orations are classified 
under broad historical periods: (1) The Formative period ; 
(2) the Revolutionary period; (3) the First National 
period; (4) the Division and Reunion period; (5) the 
Second National period. A brief biographical statement 
of the orator prefaces each of the orations. The occasion 
for the oration covers a wide range of subjects from Chief 
Logan’s speech to Governor Dunmore to the Portrait of a 
Lady by Dr. Thornton. The great orations delivered at 
critical political moments when history was being made in 
the Halls of Congress and in Richmond during the sessions 
of the General Assembly or at Constitutional Conventions 
are found in this volume. 

The list of orations is brought up to date. 
Wilson’s War Message, Senator Byrd’s Jeffersonian Day 
speech and Sidney B, Hall’s Radio Address delivered last 
March are included in the volume. 

This timely volume will certainly render two distinct 
services: (1) It will be a handy reference for students who 
wish to understand the guiding thought and emotional and 
intellectual attitudes of leading statesmen toward the more 
critical periods in our history; and (2) it will be of in- 


President 


estimable value to high school students, giving to them 
standards of style and form in preparing orations in the 
high school Athletic and Literary League contests. 


MANAGEMENT, A 
Pub- 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM 
Case and Problem Book, by Edwin J. Brown. 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.80. 

This is one of the Riverside textbooks in education, edited 

Cubberley. It is particularly well adapted 

for use with Classroom 

Sears and provides tested problems, one 


»y Elwood P. 
Organization and Control by 
hundred and 
seventy in number, that exemplify practically every im- 
portant principle in school management. In order to 
facilitate its use in this way the author has used the chapter 
divisions of the Sears text, the latter providing the theory 
and the former the practical application to everyday class- 
room situations through problems. 

This obvious relationship between the two books does 
not mean, however, that Everyday Problems cannot be used 
independently with excellent results. The method of intro- 
ducing each topic, then presenting related problems and 
raising questions is both thought-provoking and stimulat- 
ing. It is not a book to be read through as a reference but 
to provide a starting point for the solution of the many and 
varied problems of the classroom teacher. No attempt is 
and for that reason, together 


it should have a 


made to give the “last word” 
with others that have been mentioned, 
long period of useful service to beginning teachers and 
themselves 


H. W.S 


teachers in service who wish to improve 


professionally. 


THE STATUS OF THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER, by David 
Wilbur Peters. Published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

THIs volume comes out at a very opportune time because 
the depression has brought the question of the married 
teacher to the fore and since the study was made on the 
facts drawn almost entirely from Virginia teachers the 
volume should receive timely consideration by the Virginia 
school authorities who employ teachers. 

Under the pressure of public opinion in recent years 
there is a strong tendency in Virginia for school boards to 
establish regulations against the employment, of married 
teachers. Dr. Peters tells that from 1928 to 1932 the num- 
ber of counties in Virginia refusing to employ married 
teachers increased 46 per cent. He states that no state is 


on record as having passed legislation in reference to 
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ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —i— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES i 
101 | GOVERNOR ST. : RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2- 0776 ij 
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Save BY SUBSCRIBING NOW fot 


THe INSTRUCTOR 


The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than 
any other classroom magazine. Its great popu- 
larity is due to the fact that teachers have 
found it the most helpful magazine of its kind. 
For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
more helpful than ever before. New features will 
be added and a greater amount and variety of 
material will be supplied. Subscribe NOW for 
one or two years at present low prices. Include 
the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if more 
convenient. Use order blank below—mail today. 


You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


@IT is delivered early—each issue in your 
hands by the middle of the preceding month. 

@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps 
and materials originated by successful classroom 
teachers and leaders in elementary education. 

@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teach- 
ing material than any other teachers’ magazine. 

@ IT supplies only material of the most practi- 
cal, usable character—lesson plans, projects, units 
of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs, games, things to do and make, etc. 

@ IT provides a large amount of art and hand- 
work material, including designs for posters, 
calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 

@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR repro- 
ductions of famous paintings during the year with 
complete material for class study. 

@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each 
issue, presenting visual aids in geography, history, 
art, etc., for all grades. Several Full-Page Post- 
ers in Colors are included during the year. 

@ IT has several pages each month of program 
material, consisting of plays, recitations, songs, 
exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 

@IT has helpful, informative departments: 
The Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club 
Exchange); Teacher Aids from the U. S. Govern- 
ment; Teacher’s Own Page; Answers to Queries; 
New Books; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 

@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superin- 
tendents, principals, heads of teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools, teachers of training classes, 
and educators generally. 











Money-Saving Club Offers Sceanct ct! 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with Child Life ($3.00) ° $4.25 
with AmericanC "d($2.00) 3.7 
with Hygeia ($2.50) . » 4 
with Mctait's Mag. TASS) 2-78 
wit Wom.-Home Comp.($1.00) et 4 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for 2 yrs., add $1.00 to prices quoted. 





The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 

with The Pathfinder ($1.00) . $2.75 

with Nature Magazine ($3.00) 4.25 
Ee 32:90) 3-39 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
50 cts. on a 1 yr. Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 yr. Subscription 






Until Nov. 10: 


eS 
‘19 Wiese): THE I 


YEAR 


FOR TWO 
YEARS 


After Nov. 10: 
$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TWO YEARS 














THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


#934 - 8935 


for only 296 additional 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook 
(96 pages and cover, 7 x 10 inches in 
size) is filled with new, ready-to-use 
classroom material relating to the social 
studies—geography and history. The 
material is in the form of informational 
stories, tests, lesson plans, etc., and is 
carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland and Ralph Avery. Attractive 
durable green 

board covers 
with design in colors. 

Price of Yearbook 
alone, 50 cents. Add to any order which in- 
cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


V.J.E.—Oct. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for () 1 year, $2.00; [) 2 years, $3.00. (After Nov. 10, 
1934: 1 year $2.50; 2 years $4.00.) 


CO Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
for 25 cents additional. 


Also send me other magazines beginning with September, 
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Date. 
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herewith. 
not later than November 5, 1934. 


I am enclosing $ 

I agree to pay $__. 
cr ensiteuserstcnseioiy <a en teem eER A eTEENREEENS — 
St. or R. F. D. fenegabinteesigiinies . ~ ” 
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married women teachers but the tendencies in court de- 
cisions in the absence of statutory law is to sustain the 
board rule in the teachers’ contracts concerning married 
women. 

Some of the outstanding conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. Peters from his most exhaustive study are: 

“In average number of days absent on account of illness 
in the family, the married teachers exceed the single teach- 
ers by .02 day. 

“In average number of days absent for reasons other 
than personal illness and illness in the family, the married 
teachers exceed the single teachers by .04 day. 

“This study produced no evidence that justifies a policy of 
discrimination against married women teachers as a class 
If any relationship exists between marital status and teach- 
ing effectiveness, such relationship is without adequate 
significance to justify its use as a determining factor in 
fixing employment policies, Employment policies are un- 
worthy of the children for whom they are made if they do 
not eliminate incompetent, neglectful, and inefficient teach- 
ers. By the same standard such policies must conserve for 
the classroom the best existing talent and training.” 









The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstaading authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


OF EDUCATION 


NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 





. Abundance of 
. ——— . 8CO! 


Introductory — for pupils. 
tandardized tes 


ractical material. 
system. Number of correct answers 


Ruditional -B..- material for slow groups. 

Interesting problem material 

Carefully Sed ———_ graded. 

Ample space for wri answers and pupil computations. 

Answers are on pha = Ka sheets in each book. 

Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 

needed for poqames. 

° ee yf bound. 

- Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. a less than 
tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfacto: 


_ 
B= Beesprer pr 


we 


e Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET seedy second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


A book for each grade, each................000-eeees l6c 
In quantities, 12c each, net, postage extra. 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES : 


68 A 6 ee 69 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IN A FIRST AND MERCHANTS 

THRIFT ACCOUNT— 
your surplus capital causes you no 
anxiety. It will not fluctuate in value, 
nor is there any difficulty in converting 
it into cash. It earns a regular income 
—no dividends are “passed.” One 
hundred cents on the dollar, when you 
want it! 


FIRST 
.in Age 
.in Size 


.in Richmond 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
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New and Epoch-Making Books 
for Commercial Classes 


The English of Business, by Hager, Wilson, 
and Hutchinson............... seseeees @ OO 


The English of Business Work Book, nS 
Hagar, Wilson, and Hutchinson................ 





Business Mathematics—Principles and Prac- 


tice, by Rosenberg.................... .. 140 
Applied Secretarial inane by “SoRelle 

and Gregg.. A emcee 1.40 
Applied Secretarial Practice, apr siay ‘i 

terials, by SoRelle and Gregg...................... 60 


Key$ and Cue$ (Business Pic sihes by 7 
ee NRO ase Sl 2.00 


(Because of the nature of t this title, 
a charge is made for single or sample 
copies.) 








Order from our nearest office SOLVE YOUR OWN PROBLEM 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY AS WELL AS TRAIN THE 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston YOU NGSTERS 


Toronto London Sydne = . 
nme You want to secure your future against the 


inroads of time and changes of life. You 
want to save in a consistent way through 
these years of steady income. You want 
comforts later on when the income is less 
certain. 

There is a sure way—a safe way—to make 
the things you want come true. The 
Occidental plan is not something you buy— 
it means only deposits to your own account 
of security—comfort and pleasure to be 
drawn on during the years when your needs 
are as great but your earning capacity has 
lessened. 

Without obligation, the Occidental repre- 
sentative will gladly explain to you how 
these deposits will accrue to your benefit 
and security and make your future happy! 














Occidental Life Insurance Company 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the Nurse, and the Home Office: 
Board Bill, When You are Sick or Injured? Raleigh, North Carolina 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the small 





cost of less than a nickel a day it will assure you MRS. DEAHL WALSH-HOWARD, 
an income when you are sick or accidentally in- . ie A ‘rer 
jured. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Special Representative m Virginia, 
Benefits. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Send Your Name — No Obligation 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers, ° Occidental Life Insurance Company 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters Mail Raleigh, North Carolina 


o2 T. C. U. ba Lincela, 3 Bete. — an This I would like to know more about 


~ Po the T.C. U., 942 LS C — ‘ ane Nebr. at your plan for an “assured future” 
am a Vv i ng abo oO ° ° ° 
| ne Ms . hite fits ef inierented y bx ey . . without obligation of any sort. 
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The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and Schoo! Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION .. « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond * Virginia 
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PAPER | 


for all 
School Requirements 


e 
Typewriter Paper 





Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 


Construction Paper 





Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity | 
desired | 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. | 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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of modern war? 





they learning to formulate their own ideas on housing, the use of leisure, the IN 


ment of the criminal, land-use planning, technological unemployment, the genesis 


Wr Are your students being brought face to face with today’s crucial issues? Are 


Gavian, Gray, and Groves’ 


OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


An Introduction to Sociology 


gives the senior high-school student a broad view of present-day problems 
in the United States, prefaced by an analysis of the culture which pro- 
duced them and by a lucid discussion of individual and group psychology. 
The study helps include bibliographies that teachers will find invaluable. 


4 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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THE GATE 





PROGRAM OF READING 


is revolutionizing the teaching of reading 


in thousands of school systems. 


Number of failures noticeably lessened 

“Since using the Gates Reading Program, the 
number of failures in my first grade has notice- 
ably lessened.” —Supervisor. 


No need to teach phonetics separately 


“A few days ago one of my teachers said to me, 
‘I did not think that it could be done, but my ex- 
periences with the Gates Program have convinced 
me that I do not need to teach phonetics any 
longer’.” —Supt. of Schools. 


Independence in sight reading 


“We have nearly forty children in our first grade, 
about half of them Italians. They already love to 
read We never had a class that had such inde- 
pendence in attacking sight reading.” 

—Supervisor. 


Provides for individual differences 


“Tt is an individual method.as well as a group 
method Children become interested in the work 
and thoroughly enjoy learning to read.” 

—Teacher 


Children enthusiastic about them 


“T never enjoyed teaching reading so much as I 
did last winter The reason was the Gates Series. 
The children were so enthusiastic about the books 
that learning to read and to comprehend was easy 
for them.” —Teacher. 


All types of users explain why: 


Results have been splendid 


“The teachers tell me that they like the books 
because they are built on the level of the child. 
The results have been splendid. I have never had 
better reading on the part of the children.” 

—Supt. of Schools. 


Teaching a pleasure 


“I have enjoyed teaching more since I have used 
this program than at any time before.” 
Teacher. 


Individual work 


“It has been my privilege to use the Gates Pre- 
paratory Books and Readers with children who 
were being exposed to reading for the first time 
and also with children of the intermediate grades 
who were in the need of remedial help in reading. 
With both groups I have found the Gates Program 
to be very satisfactory. 

“The success was due to the fact that each child 
worked individually and made progress in accord- 
ance with his own ability. Some pupils in the 
remedial group were able to make a year’s prog- 
ress in reading in four months.” 

—Critic Teacher. 


Marked progress in reading achievement 


“Since we have had this series our primary pu- 
pils have shown a very marked progress in reading 
achievement on every reading test that we have 
given them.” Supt. of Schools. 


STATE-ADOPTED BY VIRGINIA: Basal—Primer, First Reader 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Supplementary 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers 





New York, N.Y. 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College State Teachers College 


Columbia Montclair 


. Journeys Through Many Lands 
. Journeys Through North America 
. Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 


4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


The series is also published in two volumes. 


A new sefies promoting international understanding. Sets a new standard in maps, 
pictures, and interesting subject matter. 
Written by two: practical teachers who have had long experience in teaching children 


of the age for which the books are intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

















